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ANNOUNCEMENT AND COMMENT. 


A Noteworthy Discussion. 


The publication of Traité de Métapsychique by Professor 
Richet is being followed by an amicable discussion between him 
on the one hand, and Sir Oliver Lodge and Dr. Geley on the 
other. Readers may learn Richet’s position by reference to pages 
416-418 of the August Journal. In this issue is printed his re- 
joinder to Lodge, translated for the Journal by Sir Oliver, and 
the reply of the latter. Later we shall present a considerable 
portion of Dr. Geley’s argument. Professor Richet’s book will 
be reviewed for us by Dr. Henry Holt. 
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ON THE SPIRITISTIC HYPOTHESIS. 
ProFessor RIcHET’s REPLY TO StR OLIVER LODGE. 


In the Revue Métapsychique for June, 1922. 
(Translated for the Journal by Sir Oliver Lodge.) 


My illustrious friend, Sir Oliver Lodge, has explained with 
remarkable precision the spiritistic hypothesis, separating it from 
vain credulities and keeping to what is essential. And I am sure 
that he will pardon me if after having read and meditated on this 
article and on his other writings I am unable to share his opin- 
ion. But after all it is the facts that matter. The theories that 
we can construct on these facts readily lend themselves to diverg- 
ences more or less profound. The essential thing is that the facts 
themselves shall be accepted: and here both Lodge and I are in 
complete accord. The whole assemblage of facts, whether one 
calls them spiritistic, or occult, or metaphysical, is true, authentic, 
and indestructible. Whatever may be the errors, illusions, frauds, 
—and there is a great number of all these—there remain some in- 
disputable and authentic phenomena, before which every kind of 
authority will ultimately have to bend. 

Now then we come to their interpretation, or rather to the 
conclusions which one can draw from these experimentally estab- 
lished facts. 

According to the spiritistic hypothesis everything is relatively 
simple. The personality of the dead is not extinguished by the 
death of the brain. The consciousness of George Pelham re- 
appears when Mrs. Piper speaks, that of Raymond Lodge when 
Mrs. Leonard and Feda are there, that of Myers when Mrs. Ver- 
rall writes. The hypothesis is clear and bold. It is based upon very 
striking resemblances which can be summarized by saying that 
the words of George Pelham, of Raymond Lodge, of Frederic 
Myers, are almost exactly what they would have pronounced if 
they had been living among us. There appear also reminiscences 
so personal, phrases so characteristic, an ensemble so coherent, 
that the simplest hypothesis is to suppose the survival of their 
personality. 


It must be understood in saying this that I do not take into 
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account the innumerable absurdities, which often occur through 
the voices or in the writing of mediums, and which by themselves 
might make the spiritistic theory impossible to defend. To dis- 
cuss the question loyally, one must attend to the most serious 
cases,—those in which facts that only the dead knew are conveyed 
through the medium. These cases exist. They are not numer- 
ous: they are indeed rare. But their frequency does not matter. 
Even a few well-established would authorize the hypothesis of 
survival. 

I say authorize, 1 do not say justify, for other explanations 
than survival appear to me possible, indeed probable, and it is 
precisely here that I dissent from Lodge. 

To choose an example, a medium indicates with precision that 
a certain photograph has been taken, and adds a characteristic 
detail: the hand of one of Raymond’s comrades rests on his 
shoulder. At the time when these words were said, no one in 
England could know that such a photograph had been taken, still 
less that it contained this characteristic detail. 

Here, then, is the fact. It is evidently not attributable to 
chance. What, then, can we deduce from it? Either that Ray- 
mond Lodge has returned, or that the medium, endowed with 
lucidity and clairvoyance, has spoken of this photograph because 
she got the notion of it, as she gets the notion of other real things, 
somehow, without the necessary intervention of any particular 
discarnate person. 

Now this second conclusion appears to me much more admis- 
sible than the first, because it necessitates no hypothesis at all. A 
knowledge of reality by avenues other than the normal senses is 
an indisputable fact. Clairvoyance, lucidity, second-sight, crypt- 
esthesia exist,—the word matters little. But in order not to fall 
among adventurous suppositions, I shall not go into the question 
of a hereafter. 

And I can give reasons why I cannot go into that question. 

I. The argument that the medium merely says: “I am 
George Pelham,” “I am Frederic Myers,” “ I am speaking with 
Raymond Lodge,’’—this argument is of no value, for all mediums 
have an invincible tendency to personify such and such an indi- 
viduality. They imagine this personality, or one imagines it for 
them; for one can fabricate for them imaginary personalities ad 
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libitum. They accept everything. Nothing then is more rational 
than to admit this personification. But if one once admits the 
possibility of imaginary personification,—and it is impossible not 
to admit it, for there are thousands of proofs, and the experience 
can be repeated as often as one will—the intervention of an 
unconscious personality becomes altogether superfluous and 
gratuitous. 

In other words in order to believe that the consciousness of 
George Pelham has survived, it does not suffice that Mrs. Piper 
makes that affirmation to me, and even if after having said “I 
am George Pelham,” she goes on to report facts known only to 
George Pelham, that also will not help me, for the unconscious- 
ness of Mrs. Piper knows a quantity of things which her senses 
have not told her of; and by her lucidity she can attribute them 
to the personality of George Pelham which she has imagined. 

Lodge says that “lucidity” is only a word. Alas, yes, it is 
only a word: but it is a word that indicates a fact, a phenomenon. 
Assuredly it is not an explanation. Words do not explain phe- 
nomena, they formulate them. When I say “ vision” I am not 
explaining vision. I am signifying that light striking the eyes 
provokes a reaction in the consciousness and a visual perception. 
So also if I say “ cryptesthesia”’ I indicate that our intelligence 
is informed by some unknown vibration that such and such phe- 
nomenon is occurring at a distance. 

I repeat it. If anyone is going to deny this lucidity, it will 
certainly not be Sir Oliver Lodge. He does not doubt that he has 
proved it a hundred times, a thousand times: but instead of at- 
tributing it to a living human intelligence, he attributes it,—at 
least in certain exceptional, rare cases—to the intelligence of a dis- 
carnate person who has returned. 

Il. Lodge reproaches me for making a fetish of the brain, 
that is to say, for considering cerebral integrity as a necessary 
condition for memory. 

Well, I avow it without shame. I do not believe, until there 
is proof to the contrary, that there can be any memory without 
brain: for the phenomena of memory are so exactly parallel to the 
physiological conditions of cerebral life that dissociation appears 
to me impossible. Just as the light emitted by a lamp is a func- 
tion of the quantity of carbon which is burned and of the integ- 
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rity of the organs of the lamp, so also conscious memory is a 
function of cerebral integrity and of intercerebral physiological 
combustion. When the heart stops, memory ceases; that is 
“syncope.” When oxygen is insufficient, memory disappears ; 
that is ‘ asphyxia.’”’ When chloroform poisons the nervous cells, 
memory is extinguished; that is “ anzsthesia.” This is true of 
the memory not only of man but of all animals; for the human 
cerebral apparatus is not essentially different from the cerebral 
apparatus of a dog or a squirrel, even of a tortoise or a frog. To 
whatever extent the cerebral apparatus becomes more compli- 
cated, the intelligence becomes vaster, the memory more extended 
and more prolonged: but at bottom there is always acting a 
nervous mechanism, provided by organs which may be more and 
more perfect, but which are analogous in principle. The memory 
of a dog and the memory of a man are phenomena of the same 
order: but the increase in complexity of the cerebral apparatus 
causes the results to be more and more complicated. 

Lodge says that memory survives death. But what proof can 
he give except the affirmation of mediums that they are bringing 
the imperfect reminiscences of certain people. On the other hand 
all physiological and psychological experiments demonstrate a 
narrow and inexorable parallelism between memory and cerebral 
life-—all, all without exception. The connexion is so intimate, 
so constant, that it would need very formidable proofs to make 
me say that here there is no relation of cause and effect; just as 
it would need formidable proofs to make me declare that one can 
get light from a lamp when the lamp is broken. 

III. The comparison with a musician who has no instrument 
is ingenious, but, alas, does not affect me. For I have no reason 
to believe in the musician! I only know the instrument, an instru- 
ment which is like an automatic piano, frightfully complex but 
actuated in such a way that under the influence of an exterior 
impulse the hammers play such and such a melody. The differ- 
ence between automatic music and cerebral life is only that in 
cerebral life there is consciousness, while there is none in auto- 
matic music. But the fact of consciousness, whether absent or 
present, in no way changes the automatic character of the 
phenomenon. 


As for melody it exists in itself, independently of music and 
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of consciousness. When one says: every effect has a cause, one 
announces a truth which is anterior to all human existence and 
which has nothing to do with any personality whatever, whether 
surviving or not. A thought which has emanated from a brain 
spreads out in every direction like the light of a lamp in space. 
It is a vibration which lasts for a short time and is then 
extinguished. 

IV. But I will not further prolong this negation of the spirit- 
istic theory, for I know too well what astonishing and rapid trans- 
formations can occur in science. Although all may be still 
obscure, and profoundly obscure, progress is rapid: and it is 
almost as imprudent to deny as to affirm. The future, the im- 
mense future, is open. 

At the same time at present we must recognize, it seems to me, 
that the spiritistic theory is terribly fragile. It has against it the 
exact parallelism of brain and memory, as well as the evident 
animality of the human intelligence. In its favor are only two 
very feeble supports; first the affirmation of mediums that they 
are controlled by such and such personality, and then their pro- 
duction of reminiscences and information specially appropriate to 
the dead person. And even so we have to make an exceptional 
choice and selection from the documents and best records, for 
good observations are extremely few. ‘They are apt to be lost 
amid a cruel jungle of futile ridiculous phrases, religious rather 
than scientific. 

So then, until the beginning of a proof has been brought to 
me, I shall regard the spiritistic theory as a working hypothesis, 
convenient and perhaps useful for the study of the phenomena. 
but nothing more. Lodge believes that the spiritistic theory is 
true. I believe that it is neither demonstrated nor probable. But 
that does not hinder either of us from making the same experi- 
ments: for neither Lodge nor I are accustomed to make ex- 
periments in order to justify or condemn any theory. We ob- 
serve and we experiment in order to know and to understand. 
Where this research will bring us we neither of us can divine. 
What we know, both of us, and very strongly, is that we shall 
conform to any acquired results: for we are both ready to adopt, 


wholly and resolutely, whatever corresponds to experimental 
truth. 
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THE HYPOTHESIS OF SURVIVAL. 


A FrIENDLY COMMENT ON ProF. RICHET’s ARTICLE BY SIR 
LIVER LODGE. 


It is a comfort that my good friend Charles Richet and I are 
agreed about the main facts, and only differ as to their interpre- 
tation. But let me eliminate at once from the facts bearing on 
that interpretation any bare assertion made through a medium, 
such as, “ | am George Pelham, etc.”” Of course I entirely agree 
that any such bare affirmation carries no weight whatever. The 
conviction of persistent personal identity is not born of mere 
assertions. I am accustomed of late years to get a large number 
of messages sent me from different parts of the world, purporting 
to come from my son Raymond: but I do not accept them as so 
coming. They do not bear his stamp: and the likelihood of per- 
sonation is never absent from my mind. Moreover when I have 
an opportunity of catechizing him about the most reasonable of 
such messages, he repudiates most of them; though a few here 
and there he accepts as genuine to a certain extent, though he says 
they only partially convey what he intended to say. 

Conviction of personal identity is a slow growth, not based 
upon any one instance, but gradually built up from each occur- 
rence of the display of specific knowledge appropriate to that 
person alone, and still further strengthened by the slight nuances 
and personal traits,—difficult to exhibit in print—which are char- 
acteristic of the individual, and which make the same kind of im- 
pression as is made normally by the bodily presence or speech or 
writing of a well-known friend. If Prof. Richet were to ring me 
up on a telephone and if I could hear his voice and a few of his 
characteristic and delightful exclamations, I should not easily sup- 
pose that a clever impersonator was at the other end of the line. 
But the proof would not be crucial even then, for dramatic im- 
personation is a possibility. And still less would it be crucial if 
the communicator had to dictate what he wanted to say to an 
operator or amanuensis, so that I only received the substance of 
his message. I mention these two possibilities of evidence be- 
cause both kinds have actually occurred in my conversations with 
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the other side, and every such instance adds its strength, such as 
it is, to the whole bundle of evidence. If furthermore the mes- 
sage is found to refer to facts or incidents which only Richet and 
I knew, the proof would be still further strengthened, and the 
vague hypothesis of mere lucidity on the part of a medium would 
be thrown into the background. For it would be as difficult to 
attribute exactly the right kind of lucidity, in each of a multitude 
of cases, to any one telegraph operator, as it would be to suppose 
that such operator was influenced telepathically in a deceptive 
and dramatizing fashion by my own subconscious knowledge. 
Proof would be further clinched by the reception of information 
which neither I nor anyone in the neighborhood knew but which 
was subsequently verified by inquiry from relatives or by exami- 
nation of documents belonging to the deceased: especially if simi- 
lar matters were referred to through three or four independent 
mediums, each of them apparently controlled by one and the same 
intelligence. If this sort of evidence went on accumulating for 
years,—not only in my own case but in the case of a large number 
of bereaved persons who had been brought anonymously to the 
instrument, and who all felt that they had got into touch with 
their loved ones on the other side, whom they found waiting and 
eager to speak—the proof would ultimately become irresistible. 

That, in brief summary, is my position at present. So that I 
venture to say, with all respect to those who hold otherwise or 
who are incredulous of the possibility of any such phenomenon,— 
among whom are many who have not had so full an experience of 
this particular class of phenomenon as I have been favored with— 
that to seek to explain the facts in their entirety by any kind of 
personating or dramatizing lucidity on the part of an operator 
would be a gratuitous raising of obstacles and evasion of the 
straightforward course. This may sound merely a dogmatic 
statement, but without apparent dogmatism it is difficult to be 
both brief and forcible: and in order truly to represent my posi- 
tion it is my desire to be both. 

Furthermore I venture to ask Prof. Richet whether he would 
not admit that the postulate of general vague universal lucidity 
does not demand too much. If information in all directions is 
available to a sensitive entranced medium, what is it which causes 
precisely the right kind of information to be selected and supplied 
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to the right person,—that person being by hypothesis a stranger ? 
If there is no real personality behind the messages, but only a 
cosmic picture gallery or reference library of information; if the 
scribe or automatist is dependent on his own impersonal faculty 
of clairvoyance, whereby he has access to a whole reservoir of 
miscellaneous undigested information about everybody; think 
what confusion would be likely to result. Strange indeed would 
the faculty be which should enable a person encountering say fifty 
different strangers in the course of a year to disentangle the af- 
fairs of all of them, to refer to the set appropriate to each on the 
right occasion, and thereafter to keep them distinct and consecu- 
tive at every future opportunity. An elaborate system of book- 
keeping or filing would be needed, a sort of, general clearing- 
house, in which the appropriate facts could be docketed, and the 
fine shades of manner and relationship also recorded, so as to be 
accessible at a moment’s notice when called for. 

No, this is not the way it is done. The personal facts are re- 
membered, naturally enough, by each individual personality: the 
characteristic traits, the fine shades of manner and expression, 
belong definitely to the person who in this life possessed them. 
They become accessible—oddly enough—through the singular 
channel of mediumship, whereby the person himself becomes 
temporarily accessible. If we admit that, the facts all fall into 
line with ease and clearness, in the way we are accustomed to find 
facts fit together in science when we are on the pathway of truth. 

I doubt not that Prof. Richet would realize all this if he had 
had as full first-hand experience of the mental as he has had of 
the physical class of phenomenon, and if he were not fortified 
against such a view by the conviction that brain is essential to 
thought and memory, and that when the organism is damaged or 
destroyed the personality is damaged or destroyed too. 

That is really the parting of the ways between us. We both 
of us fully admit the normal facts which he adduces. No one 
doubts that a man hit on the head with a brick is incompetent to 
express himself, and that his mental processes, whatever they may 
be, are no longer accessible to us. No one doubts that the brain 
is the organ whereby mind is able to influence and move matter, 
and thereby hold communication, in accordance with the laws of 
energy and the automatic processes of Physics and Chemistry. 
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How this influence is exerted we do not know. But we do know 
that if the mechanism is injured the influence ceases. A very 
little poisoning of the transmitting nervous fibres will interrupt 
communication. So will a section or a bad leak in an Atlantic 
cable. By that means indeed, in the early days of cable-laying, all 
communication with the cable-laying ship suddenly became im- 
possible. The ship might have sunk or gone out of existence. 
But that was not the natural hypothesis: it was not the supposition 
made by those on shore. They worked on a simpler supposition, 
that something had gone wrong with the medium of communica- 
tion or with the apparatus on board the ship. And their optimism 
was justified, for in time, through a repaired cable, communica- 
tion was restored ; until to-day the miracle of 1857 and 1865 has 
become a commonplace to which few give a moment’s thought. 

Still the mode of connection between Mind and Matter is an 
unsolved philosophic problem. Richet is satisfied with the idea 
of psycho-physical parallelism. I am not. I need actual inter- 
action,—not parallelism—nor yet epiphenomenalism. Mind and 
Matter are constantly operating on each other, and the controlling 
influence is mind. 


“ Spiritus intus alit, rotamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet.” * 


* Spirit animates everything, and, permeating every part, 
Mind governs matter and blends with the majestic whole. 


Virgil’s is a true interpretation of familiar fact, and a bald Ma- 
terialism is incomplete as a philosophy. 

Richet cannot accept my mind and brain analogue of the 
musician and his instrument, for he “ cannot accept the musician.”’ 
The instrument he requires for the analogy is not a violin or a 
piano, but a pianola, self-driven or at least self-guided, producing 
the music automatically. He appears satisfied with the doctrine 
of animal and human automatism, attributed to Descartes, and 
supported on at least one important occasion by Huxley. 

All analogies are necessarily defective, but if I had seriously 
to contemplate his illustration of the pianola, I should have to 
ask: How did the roll of paper get into the instrument, and what 
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perforated its holes? The reply would be: Another machine. 
Granted. But what arranged the sequence and co-existence of 
the perforations? Is there no Bach or Beethoven ultimately be- 
hind it all? 

But if worked thus the analogy would lead us not into the 
philosophic question of the relation between Mind and Matter, 
but into the more extensive region of Theology. I do not-shirk 
that region, but it is outside the bounds for our present purpose. 
So I content myself with maintaining that a violin is incomplete 
without the performer, that a high-speed motor-car without a 
driver is but a blind fury, and that the element of Mind and Guid- 
ance runs through not only humanity but the animal and in some 
sort the vegetable kingdom also. 

Do I then look for survival of personality in those kingdoms? 
No, not unless personality really exists in them. You cannot 
have survival of a non-existence. The element of individual 
character and personality seems specifically human, though it may 
be found to some extent in the higher animals. For the rest, the 
guiding and directing principle that we call Life need not necessar- 
ily involve such an element of individuality as would call for in- 
dividual permanence. Persistence as a whole, yes. Continuity, 
yes. I do not believe in any reality going completely out of ex- 
istence. Just as energy may exhibit itself in protean form, may 
be handed on from one object to another without loss, and may 
interact with another and another frame of things for ever, so it 
seems to me likely that life too in its lower forms may be con- 
served, and may construct and control the mechanism of body 
after body, without necessarily gaining any such element of 
identity as would justify the idea of the probable persistence of 
each individual. The element of persistent personality makes its 
appearance at a higher stage. 

But now I am travelling too far afield, and entering on thorny 
topics on which differences of opinion are likely and legitimate. 
I have enough to do to seek to endeavor gradually to convince 
Professor Richet, and after him a number of eminent scientific 
Materialists, that their philosophy is defective, and that Mind in 
its essence is independent of the material organism which it con- 
structs and uses. Although, admittedly, without the loan of an 
organism of some kind, without, let us say, some form of ecto- 
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plasm which it can mould to its requirements, it is unable to make 
its existence known to us here and now while we are so closely 
interwoven with Matter and limited to our animal-derived senses 
for all direct perception. 

Our outlook on the universe is very partial and obscure. 
Most of our studies have lain in the material direction, and the 
discoveries of the nineteenth century have almost all been con- 
cerned with Matter and its myriad properties. Brilliant indeed 
have been the results, but they are not exclusive of another line 
of inquiry. We now not only have Matter to deal with, but the 
Ether also: and what the bearing of this great entity is on the 
problems of Life and Mind remains for the twentieth century to 
discover. It is an entity which makes no direct appeal to our 
present senses, and yet which is substantial to a degree far beyond 
the substantiality of any atomic or molecular structure. That 
Life and Mind interact with the Ether I feel instinctively con- 
vinced, and I surmise that it is indirectly through the Ether that 
they are able to act on Matter. But all this is speculation at pres- 
ent, and I only mention it here to show that I am not averse from 
Life having a physical vehicle of some kind, something more gen- 
eral and fundamental and durable than any collocation of Matter. 
Thus it seems quite possible that our materialistic instincts contain 
an element of truth, that they will not be confounded but will be 
satisfied by enlargement and modification, and that the rationality 
of survival amid ethereal surroundings will become clear and 
complete and satisfactory when we have all the facts before us. 

Meanwhile let us cultivate our garden, and pursue truth with- 
out fear or favor. 


OLIVER LODGE. 
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THE SURVIVAL OF DOGMATISM. 
A REPLY TO DR. FARRAR’S “ THE REVIVAL OF SPIRITISM.” * 
By WALTER F. PRINCE. 


If a contemporaneous critic of those early astronomers who 
studied the sun, moon and stars in order to find out what they 
really were had classed them with the religious cults that wor- 
shipped the heavenly bodies, he would have led his readers into 
confusion of thought, for superstitious study and scientific study 
are not the same thing, although their subject matter is the same. 
Into such confusion of thought Dr. C. B. Farrar seems to have 
fallen, judging from his article “ The Revival of Spiritism,” in 
the Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, issue of June, 1921. 
Certainly the reader, if his information were confined to this ar- 
ticle, would rise believing that the Society for Psychical Research, 
like the Spiritualistic cult, is interested in founding a new religion, 
and that there is no essential difference between the two organiza- 
tions as to their methods, their actuating motives and the standing 
of their published results. 

To choose from a wealth of allusive and illusive sentences, we 
read: “‘ Are the celebrated men who lead the spiritistic movement 
justified in their public attitude and propaganda?” Who are 
these celebrated men? The writer had mentioned Lodge, Myers, 
Hodgson, Barrett, Hyslop, Crookes, Wallace, Flammarion and 
Doyle. None of these manifested sympathy with any attempt to 
found a new religion except Doyle, who never had any official 
connection with the Society for Psychical Research, and possibly, 
in a minor degree, Wallace. Neither did any President of the 
Society, or any accredited representative. 


Neither the English nor the American S. P. R. is a spiritistic 





* This article was sent to the Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, 
which had printed the article by Dr. Farrar, as sufficiently germane, but after 
a considerable period it was judged that a reply was not suitable to the maga- 
zine, which evidently has no “ Bureau of Accuracy and Fair Play,” like that 
which one of the New York newspapers lately instituted. 
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movement. Both were organized for the purpose of studying by 
scientific methods a certain range of facts, for the purpose of 
ascertaining their true character, not in order to demonstrate any 
preconceived view and especially not for propaganda. There is 
far from being unanimity of views among their members or their 
distinguished workers, any more than there is among psycholo- 
gists, some of whom accept while others flout the doctrine of the 
subliminal mind, while some are passionate Freudians and others 
violent anti-Freudians. 

That Dr. Farrar is an anti-Freudian is easily gathered from 
his naming among those who have some subject or other “ an- 
chored in the subcellars of the mind”’ to the degree of tempera- 
mental obsession, “ the ultra-freudologists.””. What then would 
he think of a general diatribe against psycho-therapeutics which 
made Freud its principal text? Would he, as a psychiatrist, ac- 
cept responsibility for what he regards as Freud’s aberrations? 

ut his principal text is Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Now for one 

—and I think that most scientific psychical researchers would 
agree with me—I accept no responsibility for Doyle. I agree as 
little with his religious aims as Dr. Farrar does with the dogma 
of “ wish-fulfilment.’”’ Some of his supposed evidence is as un- 
satisfactory and therefore distasteful to me as is much of the evi- 
dence adduced by the Freudian school to Dr. Farrar. I am not 
so constituted that I can see in the “ process-dots,” found in a 
spirit photograph only an interesting example of what spirits can 
do. It is probable that Doyle has come into contact with many 
impressive data, but he is assuredly not today an ultra critical and 
discriminating witness. Nevertheless his critic has seen fit to 
employ some peculiar logic in attacking him, and I shall in my 
turn criticize that logic. 

“The earliest antecedents,” we are told, of the “ spiritistic ”’ 
movement are to be found in the period of the Old Testament and 
that of Greece and Rome, and this is said as though it implied a 
reproach. It appears to me that if purported supernormal phe- 
nomena had never appeared before the nineteenth century this 
would have been claimed as a damning fact. “ Why,” it would 
have been demanded, “ have such things never happened before in 
the long history of the race, if they happen now?” Contrariwise, 
if such phenomena are fundamental to human nature, we should 
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expect to find them in the ages of the Old Testament and of 
Greece and Rome. 

But as by the magic of the pen a sinister aspect is given to the 
fact that ‘‘ modern phenomena have their prototype and pattern in 
the early days of our race,” so in the next paragraph “ Modern 
Spiritism ”’ is twitted for being so young. It dates back, we are 
told, only to the Hydesville rappings of 1848. “ Modern Spirit- 
ism dates from 1848,’’—and if by “ modern spiritism ”’ we are to 
understand a particular cult, the statement is correct. But if it 
means phenomena such as are alleged to happen now and more or 
less widespread interest therein, it is far from correct. 

Andrew Jackson Davis was already known as the “ Seer ”’ in 
1843. From 1838 to 1848 phenomena ascribed to spirits swept 
through all the Shaker communities in this country. On the other 
side of the sea, as early as 1824 the “ Seeress of Prevorst ”’ was 
seeing and talking with apparitions, manifesting psychometrical, 
clairvoyant and previsionary powers, in trance states, which pre- 
vailed for many years. The case was widely known. Forty 
years earlier, Jung-Stilling, whose experiences so much interested 
Goethe, was seeing apparitions, having premonitions, making pre- 
dictions and collecting with moderately critical care accounts by 
his contemporaries of all sorts of phenomena such as are alleged 
today, including raps that were accustomed to sound when deaths 
occurred, premonitory dreams, messages, and even the feeling of 
a “cold wind,” which accounts were published in his “ Pneuma- 
tology.” In 1743 began the clairvoyant visions of the great 
engineer, Swedenborg, which impressed Kant, the talks with spir- 
its and angels, the dreams and other experiences which he related. 
In 1716 came the raps, groans and poltergeist performances in the 
house of John Wesley’s father which made John a believer in 
spirit manifestations all his life. We go back to George Fox, 
who, born in 1624, heard voices and saw visions, made predictions 
said to have been fulfilled, wrought cures and banished obsessing 
spirits. Back of this, in the sixteenth century, the “ Tremblers 
of the Cevennes ” largely overran Germany, and these had visions, 
believed that they communicated with good and evil spirits, and 
performed psychical cures. Jacob Bohme, the noted mystic, born 
in 1575, had a range of experiences, did automatic writing, saw 
and conversed with what he appeared to regard as an unearthly 
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visitor, heard music inaudible to others, and claimed to have seen 
different spheres of the supernal world. Martin Luther, a little 
earlier, heard raps, bangs and terrific noises in his room at Wart- 
burg Castle, as he had earlier heard inexplicable sounds in his 
monastic cell at Wittenberg. He saw apparitions which his pre 
possessions identified as the devil, exorcised and made cures. And 
everyone knows, or ought to know, the story of Joan of Arc in 
the thirteenth century. 

The point is not that all of this list of instances, which might 
be indefinitely extended, were correctly interpreted at the time, 
and for present purposes it is immaterial whether they were or 
not. The point is that if one cares to travel back through the 
generations, he keeps running upon alleged phenomena of types 
similar to those asserted to occur in our own times. Thus it is 
quite erroneous to say that “ modern spiritism dates from 1848.” 
A certain religious cult may be said to date from 1848, but that is 
a very different thing. 

The matter of the Hydesville rappings is negligible from the 
standpoint of psychical research, both because it is hopeless now 
to determine what the facts really were, and because there are 
recent and better attested cases of a similar nature. But as it is 
difficult to discover what point is supposed to be gained by em- 
phasizing the fact that in ancient times reputed supernormal 
experiences were told similar to those claimed today, so it is quite 
impossible to see what damnatory significance there is in the simi- 
larity of alleged phenomena of the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and those of our own generation. Then, we are told, “ be- 
reaved parents held converse with their spirit children in dialogues 
almost identical with those reported in ‘ Raymond’ between Sir 
Oliver Lodge and his departed son; ponderous objects acquired 
automotive qualities; under spirit influence the force of gravity 
was set at nought, or intensified a hundred fold, just as Mr. Craw- 
ford finds today in Ireland; currents of air, breezes from the 
beyond, fanned the faces of the faithful,” etc. I am not here 
defending the authenticity of any of these alleged facts at any 
period. But does the critic mean to imply that mere recurrence, 
or resemblance at different dates, is in itself an indication of 
falsity? As a matter of logic, this kind of talk is on a par with 
the following: “* Back in 1870 we heard the same claims as now, 
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that aerolites fell, that there were such things as balloons which 
carried men into the air, that people could be put to sleep and 
made to do queer feats by suggestion, that the sun is bigger than 
the earth, and there was talk about the earth being more than 
6,000 years old almost identical with that in which Professor 
Geologus indulges himself today.” It was this very fact that 
through the ages and in isolated and widely scattered quarters 
men and women have testified to similar psychic occurrences 
classifiable into similar categories, which impressed thoughtful 
university men in England and caused them to found a Society 
for the purpose of rigorous examination of such narratives. 

But that movement raises the gorge of our essayist. He 
employs the adroit innuendo of quotation marks when he says that 
it “‘ stands to the ‘ credit’ of England.” This manner of docket- 
ing the single word means, of course, that he will not be respons- 
ible for it, since in his opinion the Society is not a credit to Eng- 
land. The founders and supporters have, he thinks, taken a 
course which is foolish. Among the men who foolishly founded 
the Society were Prof. Henry Sidgwick, of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, called “the most incorrigibly skeptical man in England ” ; 
Frank Podmore, who, though a psychical researcher until his 
death, was never a spiritist; Arthur J. Balfour, who, aside from 
his great career as a statesman, has gained a reputation as a philo- 
sophical thinker ; Professor Balfour Stewart and William F. Bar- 
rett. Among the men so misguided as to become its presidents 
were Sidgwick, Stewart, Barrett and A. J. Balfour, also Pro- 
fessors William James, Sir William Crookes, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Charles Richet, Henri Bergson, F. C. S. Schiller, and Gilbert 
Murray, besides F. W. H. Myers, Gerald W. Balfour, Andrew 
Lang, Bishop Boyd Carpenter and Lord Rayleigh, not to know 
all of whom is to argue oneself unknown. The last of the in- 
fatuated lot is Professor William McDougall, philosophical writer 
of high repute, formerly of Oxford University, now of Harvard 
University and President of the American Society at the present 
time. It was Gladstone who was so lost to reason as to declare 
that the Society for Psychical Research was doing by far the most 
important work done in the world. These are the men who must 
stand humbly before Dr. C. B. Farrar, psychiatrist, to be judged. 
These are the men, or most of them, under whose superintendency 
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the experiments have been conducted, under what Dr. Farrar can- 
not bring himself to say were “‘ test’ conditions ’’ without the 
protection of another set of quotation marks. Some of them 
even took part in the experiments, and our own William James 
was not ashamed to produce some of that “ curious literature” 
as the fruit of his personal inquiries. Were the critic even more 
eminent than a Farrar or a Jastrow, the race must have lost its 
faculty of humor if it can stand unmoved the spectacle of such a 
delicious piece of impudence as the relegation of this body of men 
to the inferno of the intellectually damned. 

It is regarded as significant of Doyle that “ even at this early 
time when he was, beginning his medical practice he was much 
more impressed by the attitude of Crookes, Wallace and Flam- 
marion, who believed, than by Darwin, Huxley, Tindall [sic] and 
Herbert Spencer, who disbelieved.”’ Here is an indication that 
the writer thinks that science is simply a battle of faith and un- 
belief, a flux of emotional attractions and repulsions. Otherwise 
he would, instead of “ who believed... who disbelieved’’ have 
said “ who investigated . . . who did not investigate.” Is there 
any other department of human inquiry wherein the opinions of 
those who have no first-hand knowledge or next to none are rated 
as equal to the opinions of those who have bestowed laborious 
study upon the subject-matter? Huxley, in declining the oppor- 
tunity offered him by the very respectable London Dialectical 
Society to aid in its investigations (See its Report, edition of 
1871, pp. 230-231) stated that he had never personally examined 
more than one case, and that he had no desire to investigate 
further. ‘I take no interest in the subject. . . . The only good 
that I can see in a demonstration of the truth of ‘ Spiritualism ’ 
is to furnish an additional argument against suicide.”” Yet what 
contempt Huxley or Darwin would have felt for the man so under 
the spell of emotional repulsion against the mere thought that he 
could be biologically related to apes as to exclaim, “‘ The only good 
I can see in the demonstration of such a claim is to furnish an 
additional argument for suicide, in order to get beyond sight of 
such unpleasant relatives!’’ If they had patience to answer such 
a piece of inconsequence would they not have remarked, in sub- 
stance, that facts are neither determined nor abolished by one’s 
emotions in relation to them? Tyndall never, I believe, wrote 
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anything so crass as the sentences quoted from Huxley, but his 
personal investigations were slight indeed, and in these his acts 
and remarks were so at variance with the scientific procedure 
which characterized him in his own proper field that even so reso- 
lute a critic of spiritualistic phenomena as Podmore is obliged to 
condemn them. (Modern Spiritualism, 1902, Vol. II, pp. 146- 
147.) Perhaps more attention should have been paid to the opin- 
ion of Faraday than that of Lodge since the latter had only done 
much fair-minded investigation, while the former declined an in- 
vitation to investigate the phenomena of Home unless that me- 
dium would previously subscribe to his (Faraday’s) prejudgment 
of a part of the case (/b. II, 145-146). There is that in. psychical 
research which rouses many scientists to react as a bull does to a 
red cloth, plunging forward with eyes shut to the attack. But why 
anyone who is interested rather in the facts than in the psychol- 
ogy of the protagonists, should rivet his attention on the passing 
utterances of men which, by their express admission, are based 
upon ignorance and prejudice, is a problem. Suppose that the 
American Geographical Society, or any of its eminent agents, had 
reluctantly consented to examine Peary’s claim to have discovered 
the north pole on conditions similar to those which Faraday de- 
manded in advance of Home, “ Will Admiral Peary ‘ admit the 
utterly contemptible character’ of his reputed discovery, in the 
way of supplying anything ‘ of the least value to mankind’ ?”’! 
It is doubtful if anyone could be found to applaud this sort of a 
protest against Peary’s claim after his return: “ Behind the mere 
argument of reason stands more powerfully still the argument of 
emotion, his [the scientist’s] whole being abhors this repellent 
caricature of the earth’s surface, this sickening picture of two men 
isolated in a world of ice and dreadful cold.” Yet this is exactly 
what Hugo Muensterberg wrote in relation to the facts discussed 
by psychical researchers, except that after the word “ caricature ” 
must be substituted “of immortality, this vulgar materialism 
which makes the after life,’ etc. No wonder that Dr. Hyslop said 
that a man so under the influence of his emotions ought to join the 
Salvation Army (Journal of A. S. P. R., II, 37-38). And yet, if 
one should prefer to consult William James upon these matters, 
not because he was impressed by the facts but because he gave 
them attention, in preference to Muensterberg, whose terror of 
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getting into close quarters with the facts was such as to deliver 
him over to the delicious satire of Professor Schiller (Proceed- 
ings of English S. P. R., July, 1899), we suppose this would be a 
proof of “ inherent tendencies.”” And it undoubtedly would be— 
tendencies in the direction of reason rather than of prejudice and 
emotion. 

The region of Psychical Research, or “ spiritism,” if you 
please, is the only one which men of culture feel qualified to enter 
without any special training whatever, without particular ac- 
quaintance with its literature, its history or its methods, and 
therein make wild and random statements and build theoretical 
structures on the basis of their prejudices. It is the one field 
wherein they dare to make assertions of fact without first taking 
pains to see if the assertions are accurate, and to employ shaky 
and limping logic which, employed elsewhere, would be laughable. 
One would be disposed to suspect that there is something worth 
while in that region from simply noting how doughty knights who 
gallop into it on fiery steeds seem to be smitten by enchantment 
and to be transformed into Don Quixotes astride of hobbling 
Rosinantes. 

Muensterberg was a psychologist whose works anyone may 
read with profit, even if he was guilty of the faux pas of writing 
a treatise on the subconscious mind in three words—“ there is 
none” (‘ Psychotherapy,” p. 125). But when he entered the 
field of psychical research he was capable of confessing himself 
the victim of emotions, of assuming as facts what he could not 
know to be facts and what were not facts, of contradictory state- 
ments in the same paragraph and of careful avoidance of real 
issues. He declared that in what professed to be communications 
from Dr. Hodgson through Mrs. Piper “ there is nothing char- 
acteristic of the man who purports to speak,” though his knowl- 
edge of Hodgson’s characteristics was exceedingly limited; that 
“ everything is characteristic of the woman ” though he never saw 
Mrs. Piper and never had accepted opportunities to study her 
manner of thought or language; that Hodgson’s “ idioms blended 
with her memory of the man,” although he had just declared that 
the messages contained nothing characteristic of his style. He 
depicts Dr. Hodgson as having been “ absorbed by one passion ”’ 
for many years, ‘ to understand the conditions of existence after 
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death—devoting his whole scholarly career to this one group of 
problems and discussing them a thousand times with his most inti- 
mate friends,” although Dr. Hodgson had no such passion, the 
conditions of existence after death were never his quest, and he 
never discussed them once with one of his most intimate friends, 
Dr. Hyslop. Muensterberg selected for attack the parts of “ com- 
munications ”» which no Psychical Researcher ever had or ever 
would put forward as evidential, and avoided all those that might 
be so regarded. (Journal A. S. P. R., II, 26-30.) 

In 1910 appeared “ Studies in Spiritism,” by Amy E.. Tanner, 
Ph.D. She was an assistant of President G. Stanley Hall, who 
wrote an introduction and certain other matter for the volume. 
She claimed to report and demolish some of Dr. Hyslop’s ma- 
terial, but her victory was gained by the easy process of misquot- 
ing and maltreating every one of the twenty-seven comparatively 
unimportant incidents which she selected and by making sundry 
statements about Dr. Hyslop, etc., which were purely fictitious. 
This was demonstrated by republishing the whole of the original 
text and her perversions in deadly parallels (Journal A. S. P. R., 
Vol. V, 1, seq.). And it was this book of his assistant in psychol- 
ogy that Professor Hall hoped, in the introduction, would “ mark 
the turn of the tide”’! 

In the April number of The Chronicle, 1920, Professor Mar- 
garet F. Washburn, of Vassar College, gave her views on “ Psy- 
chology and Spiritism,” and it was my painful duty in October to 
spread before the readers an exhibit of her numerous errancies. 
Now I do not in the least believe that the excellent and learned 
lady meant to misquote, misstate and perpetrate feats of logical 
contortionism; I rather incline to think that she also met some- 
thing solid within the enchanted territory which made her reel 
from her saddle. 

I have a most hearty respect for Professor Dickinson S. Mil- 
ler, of Columbia University, but could not fail to see that similar, 
if not so numerous mishaps, overtook him when in the Church- 
man he undertook to pursue the ogre of Psychical Research. Re- 
gretfully, an issue or two later, attention was called to the marks 
of his falls into the slough of misstatement and bad logic. 

Dr. A. A. Brill a few months later explained in a New York 
newspaper, as fully as Dr. Farrar has explained, how people come 
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to be seized with the delusion that there is demonstration of sur- 
vival. With him it is all a matter of “ complexes,” as with Dr. 
Farrar it is a matter of doom from the innate nature of the “ crit- 
ter.’ But the manner in which he was inhibited from consult- 
ing handy books of reference and confined to his imagination for 
his facts indicated that he also was laid under a spell when he ap- 
proached this fatal subject. For example, he invented a biog- 
raphy for Sir Oliver Lodge, asserting that it was old age and the 
loss of a son in the late war which won him to delusion, whereas 
Sir Oliver reached affirmative conclusions in middle life and long 
before his son died. But why stick to facts when exposing 
“ spiritism ” ? 

Edward Clodd, in 1918, published a book, “If a Man Die, 
Shall He Live Again?” and it was designed to demolish the same 
awful delusion. But the same fatality befell him, he could hardly 
lift his pen from the inkwell without a blunder of fact or quota- 
tion or logic falling from it. He could not even get names down 
correctly. He makes the “ Stratford Rappings’’ depend solely 
on the testimony of a man thirty years later, although they were 
inspected by editors and reporters at the time and reported in 
more than a dozen newspapers (Journal A. S. P. R., XIV, 
615-621). 

And so I might go on with instance after instance. Really, it 
is advisable that psychologists, psychoanalysts, and scientific gen- 
tlemen generally should begin to employ white magic to dispel the 
enchantments which paralyze their usual caution and logic when 
they take up lances against the subject matter of Psychical Re- 
search; it consumes too much of our time benevolently leading 
them back to paths of safety and accuracy. 

From various indications, one is forced to the conclusion that 
not even Dr. Farrar has taken pains to familiarize himself with 
either the biographers or the writings of the standard psychical 
researchers, whose psychology he nevertheless professes to under- 
stand so minutely. (Even the Freudians, whom he puts in a 
similar category, make a close personal inspection of their sub- 
jects before analyzing them.) I advert to these indications here 
and there, and to one of them now. 

If I should write an article criticising several eminent mem- 
bers of Dr. Farrar’s profession and should spell their names 
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Janey, Sydis, Morton Printz, Ossler, he would be warranted in 
presuming that I had never been familiarly acquainted with either 
these men or their works, else the true form of their names would 
have been a part of the records of my brain. And if I had no 
other evidence of his unfamiliarity with the literature of Psych- 
ical Research I would find it in his spellings “ Meyers,” ‘“ Ed- 
munds,” “* Seibert,’ and in the mixing of the initials of F. W. H. 
Myers (‘“ F. H. W. Meyers’”’). Even physical science cannot be 
very familiar, else he would hardly have written “ Tindall.” 

Dr. Farrar entertains the theory that, so far as religion is con- 
cerned, personal attitudes “are not arrived at by processes of 
deliberation, logic and judgment, but are first and last questions 
of temperament, to change which lies not within the power of the 
individual.”’ This he admits applies at both ends of the scale, so 
that religious skepticism as a psychological attitude is no more 
rational than is religious faith. Of course this generalization 
flies in the face of the testimony of millions that they were irre- 
ligious, if not opposed at least indifferent to religion, until wel! on 
in life, when something occurred to cause an inward revolution. 
And it flies in the face of the evidence furnished by the visible 
lives of millions. Furthermcre, multitudes of people went through 
the process of “ deliberation, logic and judgment ” before arriv- 
ing at settled conclusions on religion, as printed biographies show, 
and they did not believe and never would have admitted that this 
process was without force or meaning. That is, the dogma that 
men are mere automata so far as religion is concerned, is contra- 
dicted by both consciousness and external observation. Whence, 
then, does Dr. Farrar draw assurance that his dogma is true? If 
we point out a man—and there are hosts of such cases—who has 
been a materialist, and so far as he or anyone else could see, was 
satisfied in his materialism, until the age of fifty or sixty, when 
he somehow made a right-about-face, Dr. Farrar says that all the 
while the man was a predestined believer in religion. Byron 
wrote that : 

“When Bishop Berkeley said there was no matter, 
And proved it—’twas no matter what he said.” 


I should say that when a man, in the face of all the evidence which 
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the nature of the case admits of puts forward a generalization 
which he can support only by barren assertion, it is of interest 
only as swelling the list of curious and rickety psychological 
speculations. If religious attitudes “are first and last questions 
of temperament’ I would like to know what temperament was 
doing all of sixty years before a man of that age finally changed 
his views. It reminds me how a phrenologist when I was a youth 
declared my organ of “ form ’”’ to be the largest in the whole nest, 
which would imply that I was wonderfully keen in remembering 
faces. I told the phrenologist that my memory for faces was very 
poor, and he said that the faculty was large in me but “ latent.’’ 
But I cannot understand what is meant by a strong faculty which 
remains latent as that one has in me to this day. Nor can I under- 
stand an innate disposition which works in a contrary direction 
for half a lifetime and then suddenly begins to work as it would 
be expected to do. 

All this is relevant because our writer advances a step and 
says that the belief in spirits is also “an act of faith tempera- 
mentally determined.” And I do not see why the doctrine is not 
every whit as applicable to all human beliefs and convictions, just 
as easy to assert, just as unlikely, just as impossible to prove. 
Thus we should be landed in the midst of a universal skepticism 
of reason, and be spared the examination of any facts hitherto 
supposed to support this or that belief, or any mental effort at all 
aside from a languid interest in those fatalities of birth which 
gave us fixed beliefs as it gave us fixed complexions. But I do 
note that in advancing his “ temperament ”’ theory so as to include 
views on Spiritism, the good Doctor forgets to let it work both 
ways as he did in the case of religion. That is, he maintains that 
“ belief in spirits is an act of faith temperamentally determined,” 
but he does not, as he should, add that disbelief in spirits is also 
not reached by any process of reasoning about it, but is tempera- 
mentally determined. To have done so would have destroyed any 
utility in his article, for what could be the use of arguing against 
spiritism in a world of beings hopelessly sewed up in their indi- 
vidual bags of reason-proof temperament? Besides, the doctrine 
that “ belief ’’ in spirits is never really based on reasoning from 
facts, enables one to disregard the facts and arguments of psych- 
ical researchers as irrelevant, while the implication that disbelief 
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in spirits is, must be, and ever shall be the result of intelligent 
processes makes golden coin out of many a criticism of psychical 
research which is otherwise counterfeit as to fact and to logic. 

What nonsense! There is no subject upon which a sound and 
candid mind is not capable of acting according to the “ processes 
of deliberation, logic and judgment’! There are no subjects in 
relation to which the reason of all men is paralyzed. To hold that 
there are is manifestly to be superstitious on those subjects, for 
they would have to be regarded as possessing a resistless fateful 
power of inhibiting human reasoning unless it happens to take an 
adverse direction. There is no other subject, politics, medicine, 
psychology, biology, art, literature, on which human beings can- 
not holding differing views without either side laying down a doc- 
trine that the logical processes of the other are in absolute abey- 
ance. To be sure, this is a convenient dictum, for it avoids the 
necessity of attending to the troublesome evidence and argument 
of the adversary ; it is sufficient to ascribe to him on purely imag- 
inary and theoretical grounds a certain psychological make-up and 
then to illustrate it with carefully selected quotations wrenched 
from their connections. 

Does Dr. Farrar entertain such a skepticism of his own mental 
capacities as to believe that if he had a visual or an auditory 
hallucination he could not record it at the time, as he could record 
in his diary the bodily visit of a friend? That if the apparition 
made a prediction he could not as easily watch, report, and prove 
the fulfillment of the prediction as its failure? That if after liv- 
ing in twenty-six houses without a thing happening that did not 
readily answer to normal explanations, he should take up residence 
in the twenty-seventh, where (1 have in mind an actual case) raps 
sounded in various parts of the house, beds shook and a variety 
of singular things occurred, he could not investigate the raps and 
other facts as coolly as he would investigate cockroaches or 
defective drains? That if automatic writing rehearsed a variety 
of facts regarding a deceased friend, which the psychic provably 
did not know, he could not reach a rational conclusion, at least 
tentatively, whether or not the correspondences were too many 
and too particular to be ascribed to chance? Unless he made 
haste to deny the facts, must he worship them and be drawn into 
a whirlpool of unreasoning credulity? He discourses as though 
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there were no objective facts on record, but only delirious fan- 
tasies. But there happens to be on record a great body of facts, 
and a great many witnesses whose testimony in regard to other 
types of facts would be regarded with respect. I am not here de- 
fending any particular interpretation of the facts, but only main- 
taining that since, if any of them took place in the vicinity of Dr. 
Farrar, he could keep his head and observe, call in other wit- 
nesses to observe, truthfully report and attest by corroborative 
testimony, and afterward caimly set down arguments pro and con, 
others can do the same. Or will he admit that he could not do it ? 
Does he think that “ hereditary and developmental neuropsychical 
attitudes, tendencies and inclinations ’’ create facts external to the 
possessor of the assumed characteristics? If not, how in the 
name of common sense can the vexed question of “ spiritism ” be 
settled solely by inventing psychological theories about the 
observers. 

I pass over the claim that Sir William Osler, in his “‘ Science 
and Immortality,” teaches the same doctrine of temperamental 
determinism, with the remark that to read the little book to the 
end is to refute the claim. Osler does indeed classify tempera- 
ments, and of course they exist, but he emphatically does not hold 
that these are chains which cannot be broken. Otherwise there 
would be no sense in his words, “ Some of you will wander 
through all phases, to come at last, I trust, to the opinion of 
Cicero, who had rather be mistaken with Plato than be right with 
those who deny altogether the life after death.” The tempera- 
ment is not a mold but a current which may have its course 
shaped. 

But let us see how the psychiatrist proves his contention that 
spiritists of the type of Hodgson, Lodge, Hyslop and Barrett 
were not moved by facts, but by the irresistible tendency of a 
native temperament. His main argument is that such men could 
not have been persuaded by “ evidence” in quotation marks, be- 
cause they have been studying this evidence a long while! Sir 
William Barrett began his investigations “ upwards of forty 
years ago.” ‘‘ Hodgson devoted years of his life to the subject, 
and made it practically his whole occupation.”’ Doyle, “ for more 
than thirty years has devoted most of his spare time to psychical 
research.” Others have “ grown old in their quest.” Therefore 
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they did not really, rationally investigate, therefore their “ evi- 
dence” was not evidence, therefore they were simply trotting 
round and round in the circle of their temperamental prison-cell, 
without adding an iota to the stock of facts worthy of attention 
If this is logic, it should be mercilessly applied. We need not 
pay attention to Darwin’s evidence, it will suffice to put the word 
in derisive quotation marks, for Darwin spent nearly twenty years 
of his life on the subject of Natural Selection and made it prac- 
tically his whole occupation prior to the publication of his expo- 
sition. Almost from boyhood Peary was engrossed with desire 
(and desire is the great provocative of imaginary wish-fulfill- 
ment) to reach the North Pole; it was his study and passion for 
many years (probably “largely a matter of endocrine glands,” 
etc.), he tried again and again (“this is the factor of habit ’’), 
and as “there is another factor in the psychological metamor- 
phosis of conviction, the striving, if one may so express it, of 
every thought process to arrive at a definite goal,” he at length 
believed he had found his!’ Why consume valuable time examin- 
ing and accepting or else controverting his “ evidence”’ when 
psychology, without leaving its cloister, can so easily explain the 
delusion? Semmelweiss was another of that infatuated set who 
“have practically devoted their lives’ to a particular subject, his 
subject being the investigation and promulgation of the art of 
asepsis. He was one of those who “ dedicated themselves to [an] 
inquiry . . ., which, assuming for them more and more impor- 
tance as the years passed, eventually became a veritable obsession.” 
Perhaps because they divined his “ natural constitutional bent ” 
the great majority of his medical contemporaries refused to ex- 
amine his ‘“‘ evidence’ though they contemptuously repudiated it, 
and he at length contributed to their psychological theory by going 
mad over the matter. Oddly they are all following in his foot- 
steps now. Alas! if it should be discovered that Dr. Farrar him- 
self long ago devoted himself to the subject of Psychiatry, and 
has spent many years in study and investigation pre-eminently 
in this field, for we should then be assured that whatever he con- 
siders to be “ evidence’ within that field is probably only the 
buzzing of a neuropsychic centre in his brain, and should be com- 
pelled to request him to discuss some topic which neither of us 
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had given any particular attention to, in order that our reason 
might be released from remorseless bias. 

Let us see how the account stands between the psychical re- 
searcher and the psychiatrist, each of whom thinks he has found 
something worth while in his respective field. We will choose 
usual and typical cases: 





PsyCHICAL RESEARCHER. 


. Pursues general courses of 


study in psychology or phys- 
ical science with view to a 
profession. 


. Continues his profession for 


years, uninterested in and 
skeptical to psychical research. 


. His attention is attracted by 


some fact hard to explain on 
“normal” grounds. 


. Although his colleagues, who 


can give no explanation, make 
light of it— 


. And he knows he may lose 


caste and injure his profes- 
sional and financial prospects 
if he does not leave such mat- 
ters alone. 


. He pursues independent in- 


vestigations, and reads the 
records of other investigators. 


. He spends much of his spare 


time continuing his investiga- 
tions, although they are re- 
garded askance and are not 
lucrative. 


PsyYCHIATRIST. 


. Pursues medical studies with 


view to become a physician. 


. Interested in psychiatry—con- 


fides in it on authority—early 
in his medical studies. 


. His attention is still more at- 


tracted by psychiatry as prom- 
ising a career. 


. Especially as his instructors 


speak well of it— 


. And there is good money in it. 


. He listens to cut-and-dried lec- 


tures, faithfully takes notes, 
and believes all he hears. 


. At length he spends all his 


time studying and practising 
psychiatry as a gainful and 
well-reputed profession. 
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PsyCHICAL RESEARCHER. 


8. He publishes a complete rec- 


ord of a series of experiments 
containing incidents which he 
regards as weak or unevi- 
dential, also incidents care- 
fully guarded and corrobo- 
rated, which he regards as 
evidential, discusses the whole 
matter thoroughly, and asks 
that another than a super- 
normal explanation of the in- 
cidents on which he places 
emphasis be brought forward. 


PsyYCHIATRIST. 


8. Without any knowledge what- 


ever of the psychical re- 
searcher except that the latter 
has studied his subject a long 
time, he invents on purely 
theoretical grounds a neuro- 
psychic determinism for him, 
and disposes of both the evi- 
dence and the argument by the 
innuendo of quotation marks, 
or else picks out the incidents 
for annihilation which had ex- 
pressly been designated as un- 





evidential, and ignores those 
to which attention had spe- 
cifically been called. 


The above comparison is intended and believed to be perfectly 
fair. And I boldly affirm that I know of no doctor, psychologist, 
physicist, or other man of scientific pretensions in America who, 
since the day when Hodgson landed on these shores more than 
thirty years ago, has attempted or purported to confute the results 
of such psychical researchers as those of Hodgson himself and 
Hyslop, and whose success has surpassed what is described in the 
eighth section above. If there is a single, solitary instance where 
the parts of an automatic record upon which a scientific psychical 
researcher places emphasis, have been fairly met and an attempt 
made, by the kind of logic employed in other fields, to deprive 
them of supernormal significance, let it be pointed out. 

The phrase, “ the kind of logic employed in other fields ”’ is 
no mere innuendo. Verily to those who feel superior to psychical 
research it is a sort of poor relation, for whom any old logic is 
good enough. Witness the proof given by Dr. Farrar that 
Hyslop’s reference to the conversion of Doyle as a recent event, 
“is obviously erroneous.” It is erroneous, he informs us, because 
Doyle himself testifies that for more than thirty years he has de- 
voted most of his spare time to psychical research, states “ It is 
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only within the last year or two that I have finally declared myself 
to be satisfied with the evidence,” and also affirms, “‘ The subject 
of psychical research is one upon which I have thought more and 
about which I have been slower to form an opinion, than upon 
any subject whatever.” If Doyle had studied any other subject 
than psychical research for thirty years, his testimony that he was 
exceedingly slow to come to any conclusion and had not done so 
until a year or so ago (before the date of his writing the state- 
ment) would confirm Hyslop’s reference to his recent conversion. 
But, seeing that the subject was psychical research, Dr. Farrar 
implies, the very fact that Doyle studied at all indicates that he 
was in a neuropsychical attitude of acceptance from the first, and 
proves that he was really “ converted’ thirty years before he had 
the least idea of the fact. I am not claiming that anyone else 
should be converted by Doyle’s conversion. I am not intimating 
that he is a highly critical investigator, for I do not so regard him. 
But I am claiming that he is a judge of his own consciousness, 
and that when he says that he was not converted until recently no 
one has any right to dispute him unless he can give a better reason 
than that Doyle began his studies years ago. By the same test 
Frank Podmore was converted to spiritism thirty years before his 
death, though his most recent book still held out against it. This 
book does indeed show that the accumulated evidence was causing 
him some misgivings, and if he had lived five years longer and 
become convinced, all his protestations that it was reasoning from 
facts which had altered his views would not have saved him from 
the determined doctrinaire, who would have pointed out to a won- 
dering world the fact of his early interest in the subject as a proof 
that he was “converted” thirty-four years before he himself 
suspected it. 

There is, indeed, such a thing as fighting off increasing sus- 
picions that an unwelcome thing is true. Prof. George M. Beard 
long ago said (North American Review, July, 1879) that for 
“logical [sic], well-trained, truth-loving minds, the only security 
against spiritism is in hiding or running away.” He knew, for 
that was the course he adopted. And it is to be suspected— 
though I would not imitate my friend and set up my shrewd sur- 
mise as a psychological law—that some of these truth-loving [ !] 
minds instinctively hide the terrifying and threatening facts from 
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their vision by throwing out a smoke screen of “ words without 
wisdom.” It is highly probable that the reason why Saul of 
Tarsus took it upon himself to persecute the Christians, going out 
of his way to get authority for the purpose, was because, whether 
or not for good reason, he was impressed by the words of Stephen 
whose execution he witnessed. In that case his persecuting zeal 
was a defensive mechanism. He was afraid of becoming a rene- 
gade to his religion and of forfeiture of all the advantages of his 
then position. And when I see a man like my friend Professor 
Jastrow, who, unsummoned by any functions of his office, pro- 
fessing a distaste for the entire subject, and certainly revealing 
no expert special knowledge of it, yet is impelled, with a notable 
appearance of emotional perturbation, to issue a flood of articles 
against spiritism, psychical research and Sir Oliver Lodge, I am 
at a loss to account for the interesting psychological phenomenon 
short of assuming that a few perplexing dart-pointed facts have 
found their way through the joints of his armor, and that the old 
Saul of Tarsus defensive reaction has set in again. Methinks that 
he too may find it “ hard to kick against the pricks.”’ 

In conclusion, let us glance at one of these “ neuropsychic ”’ 
specimens whose “ belief in spirits’ is an act of faith, tempera- 
mentally determined,” and “ not arrived at by processes of de- 
liberation, logic and judgment,’—I mean the typical accredited 
psychical researcher, Richard Hodgson, Master of Arts and 
Doctor of Laws of the University of Melbourne, student at the 
Universities of Jena and of Oxford, student of law, Lecturer on 
the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer at Oxford. This man, of 
admirably balanced faculties, gave attention to psychical research 
for a quarter of a century. No man lived who knew more about 
the possibilities of fraud, mal-observation, self-deception and de- 
fective inference. He investigated Madame Blavatsky and in a 
memorable report blasted her occult pretensions. With S. J. 
Davey he conducted experiments which resulted in an invaluable 
study of mal-observation and lapses of memory. He was an in- 
veterate exposer of frauds and delusions. And when William 
James introduced him to Mrs. Piper he expected to riddle the 
claims that any of her deliverances were supernormal. It was five 
years before he reported in the Proceedings, coming to no further 
conclusion than that telepathy seemed to be indicated. Not until 
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1907, ten years after the beginning of his study of Mrs. Piper, did 
he publish a second and monumental report in the Proceedings, 
announcing his conviction, founded upon a mass of facts and 
reasonings, that discarnate agency was involved. Great was the 
astonishment of those who knew him as a keen observer, a cool 
thinker, a remorseless critic. If such a man is to be disposed of 
by the ascription to him of a psychological makeup evolved from 
imagination in defiance of all the apparent facts, what thinker is 
safe? And what are the limits of such a method of demolition? 

It is time that some American scholar turned from pleasing 
fancies about the investigators in psychical research, and set his 
powerful mind at work upon the investigators’ facts, in order to 
show that these are explainable on normal grounds. 
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NOTES FROM PERIODICALS. 
By GrorcEe H. JOHNSON. 


Quarterly Review of the British College of Psychic Science. 
Pp. 112. London, 59 Holland Park, W. 11. This is No. 1, Vol. 
1, of a new serial which gives promise of much interest. The 
new institution which it represents deserves more than a passing 
notice. With its organization and equipment it should make some 
valuable contributions to psychic research if conducted in ac- 
cordance with scientific and critical methods. The promoters of 
the college are Mr. J. Hewat McKenzie, author of “ Spiritual In- 
tercourse, Its Theory and Practice,” etc., and Mrs. McKenzie, 
who are wholly responsible for the organization and maintenance 
of the work. The institution was opened April 12, 1920, in Mr. 
McKenzie’s own residence in West London. 

There are experiment rooms and a lecture room, with classes 
on such subjects as “ Present Day Modes of Spiritual Develop- 


ment,” “Occult Training,” ‘‘ Psychology in Its Relation to 
Psychic Science,” and even what is called “ Scientific Handread- 
ing.” “Direct Voice and Trumpet” and “ Psychic Photog- 


raphy ”’ (the Crewe Circle) are said to be demonstrated. 

It is the announced intention of the management to bring to 
the institution from time to time the most famous psychics of the 
world. Mr. McKenzie has made two trips to the United States 
to engage American mediums who can demonstrate physical 
phenomena. 

The principal article in this number of the Quarterly is Mr. 

McKenzie’s report on the mediumship of Miss Ada Besinnet. It 
appears that Miss Besinnet, of Toledo, Ohio, went to London 
under a contract with the institution, and the results here reported 
make a valuable supplement to the voluminous report on Miss 
3urton (pseudonym), which was written by Dr. Hyslop and 
published April, 1911, as Part 1, Vol. V, of the Proceedings of 
the A. S$. P. R. This report by Mr. McKenzie is so important 
that it will be separately reviewed. 

Other articles in this number of the Quarterly are “ The Value 
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and Bearing of Psychical Research,’ by Stanley de Brath; 
“ Psycho-Photography,” by Major R. E. E. Spencer, and “ Gen- 
eral Laws Underlying Trance Communications,’ by Rev. C. 
Drayton Thomas. Of these the most remarkable is the illustrated 
article on “ Psycho-Photography.”’ The author claims that “ the 
operators on the other side”’ have shown him the actual process 
they use in making so-called spirit photographs. This process he 
understands to be 


First. The production of a psychically built-up object or 
picture. 


Second. The manufacture of a psychic negative of that 
object. 

Third. The passing of a radiant, possibly obtained from the 
person of the sensitive, through the psychic negative after the 
latter has been placed upon the surface of the sensitive films. 

When we get precise definitions of the phrases used perhaps 
we shall know more about it. The same article contains a descrip- 
tion of the phenomenon of “the aperature’’ on photographic 
plates, which, it is stated, frequently contain a psychic face—not- 
ably that of “‘ John Hewlitt,”’ who explains himself by raps and 
automatically-written messages to be the photographer who is 
making the demonstration. 

The article by Mr. Thomas, who conducted the famous 
“Times ”’ and “ Book” tests during the two years he was study- 
ing the mediumship of Mrs. Osborne Leonard, is deserving of 
particular attention because of the experiences of the author. Be- 
ginning with an expression of his confidence in the reality of spirit 
communication, and the continuing delight and wonder of it, he 
proceeds to say that what is now but a series of tracks into the 
unknown, made by pioneers, will become a broad high road in 
which all may walk. Trance communication, writes Mr. Dray- 
ton, is perhaps the most complicated, although the most efficient, 
method now known of communicating with discarnate spirits ; 
but the very complications which make for efficiency when the 
essential conditions are present, renders it liable to checks and 
imperfections when one or more such conditions are lacking. 

The opinion is then expressed that the communicator uses a 
telepathic method in making the “ control ’’ understand what he 
desires to transmit. The condition of the sensitive is one of 
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heightened receptivity, so that telepathy from the “control” is 
again probable. To these double processes of reception and trans- 
mission we may look for most of those errors and limitations 
which bewilder the inexperienced sitter. Both communicator and 
“control” have in some degree re-entered earthly conditions and 
thereby taken on limitations incident to that state. While long 
messages have been received which have every appearance of 
having been transmitted from dictation a few words at a time it is 
generally a transmission of thoughts rather than of words, and it 
may be difficult or impossible for the communicator to correct a 
word wrongly chosen by the sensitive. It would be misleading 
also to picture the “ control” as being in full possession of the 
sensitive’s brain; what cannot be expressed on one occasion may 
be easily given on another. Sometimes the “control” is dis- 
pensed with, and one may have the sacred experience of direct 
communion with friends on the other side. 

The editor of the Transactions is Mr. F. Bligh Bond, the well- 
known author of “ The Gate of Remembrance,” and the “ Hill 
of Vision.” 


The Occult Review for September contains an article by G. 
R. S. Mead on “ The Magic of the Subconscious,” which is really 
a review of the second edition of Dr. Louis Staudenmaier’s 
’ “ Magic as Experimental Natural Science.”” The book was the 
product of long introspection and analysis applied to psychic re- 
search. The study was begun as the result of the author’s own 
experience in automatic writing supplemented with auditory and 
optical hallucinations. To explain these phenomena he presents 
the theory of the reversibility of the subjective and the objective 
through the reversal of the normal psychological function of sen- 
sible receptivity. Moreover, he believes that every nervous center 
can liberate psychical energy peculiar to itself, and thereby 
strengthen such hallucinations. Dr. Staudenmaier is a teacher of 
chemistry, and he fails to show how his theory is related to prac- 
tical psychiatry, although he claims the demonstration of his 
theory from his own experience in auto-anzsthesia and hyper- 
esthesia. He first deifies and then demonizes the subconscious. 
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MEDIUMISTIC EXPERIMENTS WITH MRS. 
BORDEN. 


By Mrs. “ Martan W. Spencer.” [1] 





1. Eprroria, Prerace. The writer of this report, Mrs. “ Marian W. 
Spencer,” is well known to me. Her intelligence is of a high order, she is 
slow in coming to convictions on debatable matters, and is very averse to being 
deceived either by others or by herself. Her critical capacities are such that 
tasks requiring analytical skill and discriminating judgment have lately been 
assigned her under the supervision of the investigating department of the 
Society, not only or chiefly on their own account but also in the hope that she 
may become a valuable coadjutor in psychical research. 

Careful inquiry makes it seem to me practically unthinkable that Mrs. 
Borden [pseudonym] made any endeavor to learn facts about Mrs. Spencer’s 
past life or about her deceased husband, or that any more than an insignificant 
part of what came through could so have been obtained by her. In fact, the 
things which were said by Mrs. Bcrden do not at all bear the stamp of the sort 
of facts which are learned by “ detective” work. 

The first sittings produced nothing which was thought worth recording, 
and Mrs. Spencer was inclined to regard all which the medium said “as 
either conscious deceit or as emanations from her subconsciousness.” But 
from the point where strangely characteristic and significant facts began to 
be stated, contemporaneous shorthand notes were taken embodying statements 
which could be verified or disputed but not including all the cloudy imagery 
which might mean anything or nothing. 

The main question is how much the medium learned from Mrs. Spencer’s 
lips during the period before the shorthand notes began and the necessity of 
caution in order to protect what was actually beginning to come was apparent. 
From my knowledge of the lady and her mental characteristics, I rely upon 
her own statement that she was all along careful not to say things which 
would spoil evidence, that she made mental note of the little which she did 
tell, that “with a fair amount of accuracy” she can judge how much Mrs. 
Borden knows of the facts normally and what she decidedly was never told. 
That very phrase “with a fair amount of accuracy” is a mark of caution 
and conscientiousness. Had she said that she could remember every one of 
the details which she told, although certain that these were few, I for one 
would not believe that she, or I or anyone else, could be so infallible of mem- 
ory. The caution and moderation of these statements give confidence that the 
list of imparted facts which she gives is somewhere near a full one. 

There are many persons, and perhaps they constitute a majority, whose 
assurance that they had not inadvertently revealed many facts would be of no 
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EARLY EXPERIENCES WITH MRS. BORDEN. 


In May or June of 1921 a friend of mine introduced me to Mrs. 
Borden, stating that she was a psychic and might help me in my 
attempts to get communication with my husband who was taken 
away in March of that year. 

Having read a number of standard books on the subject of spirit- 
ism, but having had no actual experience with mediums, I was in a 
state of acute skepticism, and inclined to discount everything which 
did not present startling evidence. Therefore, I kept no record of 





assurance to the experienced investigator, no matter how honest they might 
be in intention. But these persons would hardly employ, spontaneously, such 
cautious phrases as “a fair amount of accuracy.” They would not be likely, 
spontaneously, to search their memories in order to make out a list of facts 
which had been told, including even one which was first stated by the medium 
before she was told anything about it, in order that the reference may not 
seem to the reader to have further weight in the later sittings which are 
reported. 

But, fortunately, the most significant and striking series of facts which 
came out in the sittings are protected against any surmises based on the in- 
firmities of memory. These are the pet names which were applied to Mr. 
Spencer in his lifetime. They are his wife’s playful names for him, uttered 
only in privacy or written by him in letters which she only read. They were 
never told by her to any one, much less to the medium. Had one of them 
been told previously to its being given by the medium that fact could not 
have been forgotten. For she was wondering if any of his pet names for 
her—not hers for him—would come and, being fully awake to the condi- 
tions of evidence, would never have uttered one of either set. But there is 
another element of Mrs. Spencer’s nature which protects those names both 
against the medium and against other persons from whom, it might be imag- 
ined, the medium could have gotten them. And that is that Mrs. Spencer was 
exceedingly, almost morbidly, sensitive in regard to them. She declares that 
she never would have told them to anyone, before or after her husband’s 
death. Before, they would have seemed too childish to impart, she would 
have feared that another person would think derisively of them. After, the 
same reason would have prevented their being imparted to anyone, and also 
it pained her so to think of them that she repressed them in her very thoughts, 
much less could name them. It was with curious hesitation and reluctance 
that she told me of the first one after it had come through and she wanted to 
get my opinion of the weight of the significance, and even then she disguised 
the form of it—for what reason has never been apparent to me. It was some 
time before she could bring herself to state all which had come through em- 
bodying the pet names, and a longer period before she could bring herself to 
consent, in the interests of psychical science, and under the protection of a 
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what was done, being disposed to look upon everything Mrs. Borden 
said as either conscious deceit or as emanations from her subcon- 
sciousness. The first thing that attracted my attention was her very 
good description of the apartment where my husband and I had lived 
previous to her acquaintance with me. I did not believe she had 
looked it up because I knew her to be a very busy housewife, taking 
care of the home for her husband and her mother. She would have 
no object in trying to deceive me so far as money was concerned, as 
I only gave her $1 for an evening’s work, and she very often refused 
to accept even this. 

Mrs. Borden had some years ago worked with a professional 
psychic, doing automatic writing. Since her marriage 15 years ago, 
however, she has not used her gift in public, as her husband is very 
much opposed to her using it at all. At the time I met her she was 
just seeing a few people occasionally, and liked coming to my friend 
and to me as an act of mercy more than anything else. She is very 
sweet-nantured, kind and, I believe, thoroughly good. She has, in 
my estimation, an excellent mind capable of a much greater culture 
than it has ever had a chance to receive. She is fond of reading 
Shakespeare, the Bible, books of travel, and responds instantly to 
everything high and good in literature, but I cannot find that she has 
read many—if any—psychic books. Her knowledge of this subject 
is apparently very limited; and I have reason to believe she has been 





pseudonym which she adopts only on that account, to the whole list being 
printed. And yet it is quite certain that instead of derision, sympathetic in- 
terest will be roused by this touch of nature that makes the whole world kin, 
by these quaint and humorous names which were employed between an 
ideally-mated husband and wife. 

It is the emergence of most of the odd pet names privately employed by 
Mrs. Spencer for her husband during the last years of his life which is the 
unique feature of this series of experiments. An analysis of the evidence 
regarding these names and also a discussion of the theory of telepathy to 
account for it will be found at the close of the second part of this paper. 

Of course the fact that these peculiar names were certainly protected yet 
somehow came through makes the theory that any large part of the factual 
content of Mrs. Borden’s messages was obtained by leakage of any kind forced 
and illogical. For many other true and significant things were stated, which 
seem within the reach of any power which could get at the names, and it 
would be unreasonable to suppose that any means by which the names were 
obtained should stop exactly at their border. 

The footnotes which follow are by the editor except where otherwise stated. 
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easily deceived by fraudulent mediums, and could be easily so de- 
ceived again. In all my acquaintance with her extending now over 
a year, I have never found her in a falsehood nor in an attempt to 
deceive. In fact, I regard her as a very fine character indeed. 

The next thing she told me that attracted my notice was that she 
could see my husband bending over a shallow dish with water in it, 
and asked me what I had kept in such a dish. I replied immediately 
that we had had narcissus or Chinese lilies in such a dish and that 
my husband had especially liked the flowers, and most frequently 
bent over the dish in just the way she described in order to see how 
they were growing. She then said that what she had seen looked like 
brown nuts, which is what the bulbs would look like, although, of 
course, she did not say this until after I had told her what they were. 
I believe, however, that she actually did see these bulbs in the dish, 
because it seems to me that if she just said she saw what my infor- 
mation suggested, she would more naturally have described the plants 
in flower. 

A number of other things came at this stage which were suf- 
ficiently evidential to make me think much better of her psychic 
powers. She is both clairaudient and clairvoyant, but does not do 
automatic writing any more. All along, I have been careful not to 
tell her anything that might spoil evidence, and when I have told her 
anything about my husband or our life together, have made a mental 
note of it at the time, so that I feel myself in a position to judge 
with a fair amount of accuracy how much she knows of us normally, 
and what things I have decidedly not told her. For instance, I told 
her quite early in our acquaintance, while I thought little of her gift 
and despaired of its ever coming through, that my husband had 
called me ‘“ Mother.” Therefore, wherever this has occurred 
throughout the reports, it may be discounted as being already known 
to the psychic. On the other hand, I know that I have never told 
Mrs. Borden any of the pet-names I used to call my husband. For 
one reason, they are too intimate and dear to me, and for another, 
my life is so changed that many of them I had actually forgotten 
until 1 heard them on her lips, and sometimes even then it has taken 
me some time to remember that they were part and parcel of my 
past life. That they were, however, old letters which I retain thor- 
oughly attest. 

The sittings have not been very regular. Sometimes I would see 
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her every week for several weeks, then there would be a long break 
due to her other occupations. Her home duties are the most impor- 
tant things in her life, the psychic work being only a side issue, and 
done more as a favor than anything else. 

In the autumn of 1921 I felt her work to be so valuable that 
records of it should be kept. and have accordingly kept them. [2] 
It will be noted that a large amount of what she gives me is of an in- 
determinate nature,—that is, it is impossible to say whether it is true 
or false. For instance, if she sees my husband carrying a red rose, 
or looking out of a window, or if she sees a field of daisies, and it 
suggests nothing of importance to me, I still cannot say that she does 
not see them. I note very often that when a particularly good piece 
of evidential matter comes through, it is surrounded by just such 
indeterminate material, which I have come to feel is my husband’s 
method of giving me something good “ wrapped up in brown paper,” 
(which was an expression of his for just such a process) [3] 
thus enabling me to get his message secretly even from the psychic, 
who, being confused by the niass of material, could not decide which 
part of it, if any, was of value. 

It may be a good plan to give a list of things which occur in the 
sittings that I know were kncewn to the psychic. 
1—She knew my husband called me “ Mother.” 
2—She knew he had blue eyes. 
3—She knew he was an Englishman. 
4—She knew he smoked Piedmont cigarettes, but only after gaining 

the knowledge herself through psychometrizing a book of his 

which had no odor of cigarettes nor anything else from which 
she could have deduced the brand he smoked. 
5—She knew he studied public speaking under Mr. Walter Daniels, 
| pseudonym] and that he was very enthusiastic about it. 
6—Before she got what appeared to be a communication from Miss 

Josephine Fielding [pseudonym] she knew that I had a friend 

who had died of pneumonia, and perhaps her last name. 
7—She knew that Mr. Spencer’s parents were dead. 





2. It should be understood, therefore, that the records which follow are 
based upon contemporaneous notes unless something to the contrary is said. 

3. In his lifetime. That is, he took pleasure while in a company in saying 
things which, imbedded in conversational discourse, would be understood by 
one person but not by others present. 
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TESTS IN PSYCHOMETRY WITH MRS. BORDEN. 


October 15, 1921. 
1. The psychic held a diploma received by my husband from a 
class in public speaking to which he belonged. It was rolled and 
might have been any ordinary roll of paper, or manuscript. 


IMPRESSIONS RECEIVED. 


This puts me in touch with some honor to be conferred on some- 
one, because I see a medal. This seems to be connected with your 
husband, and it brings me a feeling of success, and something he 
should go on with. 

I see a blonde woman sitting at a desk surrounded with papers. 
She seems to be an editor, and in charge of big work, etc. 


CoMMENTSs. 


First part very good, as receiving the diploma was in some sort 
an honor. There is a drawing of a medal on the paper. My hus- 
band was becoming very successful as a speaker, and would have 
certainly gone on with it had he remained on earth. 

I could not at the time get any connection with the second im- 
pression, but later it occurred to me that it might just possibly be 
Miss Tubby, to whom I have since become very much indebted for 
help in getting communication with my husband. [4] 

2. <A pocket book of my own containing a number of articles. A 
lot of impressions were received, but none of them seemed to fit the 
case. I think it was a confusing article as there were too many 
diverse associations connected with it. 

3. A snapshot of my husband dressed in a palm beach suit, 
laughing and talking with a group of office associates. Picture 
placed between two stiff cards of other dimensions than the photo. 


IMPRESSIONS. 


The psychic had a feeling of great love and tenderness, then of 
sadness. Then she said she saw something white. “ Is there a film 
in here, because I see your husband holding a film up to the light? ” 
(“ Not exactly.”) “ Well it seems to be a photograph of your hus- 





4. Unevidential. Miss Tubby is neither a blonde nor an editor. 
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band, and he is dressed in a light suit, looks white. And I get the 
impression of when he was working in an office, and there is some- 
one else in the picture. I see two men and a girl, and your husband 
is talking and laughing with them. It is as if it was Saturday after- 
noon or evening when they were leaving the office, and all laughing 
and jesting.” 


CoM MENTs. 


Excellent. The group contained two other men and two girls. 
It was taken on the station platform as they were all coming home 
together from the office. There is a possibility that Mrs. Borden had 
seen the picture some months ago among a number of others, but 
there was nothing to indicate that there was a photograph between 
the cards, or that, if there were, it would be this particular one. [5] 

4. A letter from a city in Texas, from a person still living, and 
containing at the time nothing of importance. Mrs. Borden thought 
there was a photograph in it, but got no other accurate impression. 
As a matter of fact, there had been a photograph of my husband in 
it when it was received, but it was not there at the time. 


CLAIRVOYANT IMPRESSIONS. 


A wardrobe trunk belonging to my husband, and much valued by 
him, stands in my room. It contains a number of things belonging 
to him which I have not been able to part with. Mrs. Borden said 
the face of the trunk seemed to her like a big slate, and she could see 
words written on it. [6] There were a number of names, of no es- 
pecial significance. Below are some of the things she saw: 





5. The photograph, 214 x 4% in., lies before me with the two postal cards 
which enclosed it, their blank side out. Mr. Spencer appears in the picture 
clothed entirely in white, while both the other men are dressed in dark suits. 
As Mrs. Spencer states, while there are two men besides the husband in agree- 
ment with the medium’s description, there are two girls, not one only. Mr. 
Spencer, as well as three of the others, is laughing or broadly smiling, and he 
alone is looking at the others, as though he might be speaking to them. 

6. This was a phenomenon of the nature, apparently, of scrying or crystal 
gazing. Scryers sometimes see writing in the glass ball, and I have one sub- 
ject who habitually sees sentence after sentence. Any polished surface can 
be used for the purpose of imagery by some, and Mrs. Borden seems to have 
seen sentences on the background of the trunk. 
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The name “ Spellman,” [no meaning for me]. 

“ Spill my ink,” [indeterminate]. 

[7] “ Wellman,” [a name connected with my own early child- 
hood]. 

“ Katherine,” [the name of my landlady who has a beloved sister 
in the spirit world, but who does not like the idea of communication]. 


“Tubby will advise.” If, as may be possible, this refers to Miss 
Tubby, Secretary of the Society for Psychical Research, it is very 
apt, for Miss Tubby has since advised me to very good purpose in- 
deed. Psychic knows Miss Tubby is Secretary of the A. S. P. R., 
and that I am a member of it. 


Mrs. Borden: “ You will laugh at this—I don’t see any meaning 
in it. I see the words: ‘ Laziness had no part in my life.’” (This is 
very striking, for due to having far less strength than his appearance 
would indicate, and to continual suffering with his feet, my husband 
was often subject to the accusation of laziness. He was not at all 
lazy, however; in fact, his energy was very great, and he was ex- 
tremely active at such times as his suffering was temporarily relieved. 
The sentence above appears to be a vindication of himself in this 
respect. Mrs. Borden knew nothing of this phase of his life, as I 
had never spoken to her of it, and she never knew him personally.) 


Mrs. Borden: “I see two big eyes—would Buster Brown mean 
anything to you?” (No.) “I see your husband sitting at a desk 
with a pencil in his hand. He seems to be in an office, drawing. 
Now, you will laugh at this, it is ridiculous. He draws a Kewpie 
doll—he makes a big circle for the head, and a longer one for the 
body, very quickly, and it looks just like one of these Kewpie dolls.” 
This was extremely good. I have always been very fond of Kew- 
pies. Everything that was particularly delightful or cunning, we 
always characterized as a “ regular Kewpie.” When idly sketching, 
how many, many times has my husband, to please and amuse me, 
drawn just such an absurd, delightful figure of a Kewpie. Mrs. 





7. The name Wellman, though connected with the sitter’s childhood, has 
no particular and important connection. “Spellman,” “ Spill my ink,” “ Well- 
man,” might be attempts for something with an auditory resemblance which 
did not shape itself nearly enough to be recognizable. On the other hand they 
might be only products of that rhyming tendency sometimes active in sub- 
conscious and dreamy states. 
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3orden did not know anything of this, as it was part of the sweet 
intimate funning that you do not speak of to others for fear of seem- 
ing ridiculous. I think there was difficulty in getting this through, 
and that the big eyes Mrs. Borden took to be those of Buster Brown 
were simply an attempt to draw the Kewpie. I admitted to the 
psychic that this was a good piece of evidence, but did not tell her 
how good. [Note for Dr. Prince: See private list of names.] [8] 

Other words and phrases and sketches appeared to Mrs. Borden 
on the trunk which, owing to the fact that I could not find their 
meaning, I made no note of, and have allowed to escape my mind. 
The things I do not record are usually of such a nature as a field 
of daisies, a bunch of roses, some Japanese figures, a large flag 
waving, etc., etc., which she doubtless does see, but which have no 
known especial bearing on anything in my life, as they stand, and 
seem to be of little value. Of course I do not know what may have 
been intended by them. It may be that they were approaches to 
something which would have been intelligible had they reached their 
goal. Then she said: “I see the drawing of a fox, would that mean 
anything to you?” [Volumes. Another part of our precious fool- 
ishness, and one of my husband’s nicknames in which he took special 
amusement, as he had reddish hair and he thought it appropriate. 
This name has so many associations that they would almost fill a 
copy of the Journal by themselves. | 

I thought this a very successful evening, and during it was myself 
almost overtaken by a condition of trance. This often takes place 
when the influences seem particularly strong, but I do not entirely 
lose consciousness, and by a great effort can arouse myself at any 
moment. This does not imply that I am a psychic. 

The psychic said absolutely nothing about the extreme illness of 
a friend I loved dearly, Miss Fielding, whom I had just visited and 
with whom my mind was greatly preoccupied. Her life was hanging 
in the balance, and I fully expected Mrs. Borden to give me some 
hint of what the outcome might be, but she did not touch upon the 





8. This is left as Mrs. Spencer wrote it, before she permitted the full 
facts to come out, and witnesses to the extreme unlikelihood (in addition to 
her direct statement) that she would have previously told the medium, what 
was the case, that not only did Mr. Spencer draw Kewpies, but that they 
usually stood for him, for Kewpie was one of his droll pet names. He drew 
them with big eyes. 
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case even remotely during the whole sitting. She had no normal 
knowledge of the friend nor of her illness. 


MRS. BORDEN’S VISIT OF DECEMBER 30, 1921. 


(Transcribed January 6th, 1922, from contemporaneous short- 
hand notes. ) 


We usually burn incense at the sittings, and on lighting it Mrs. 
B. said: “ Did your husband speak with a kind of an English ac- 
cent ?—because I can hear him say: ‘Thank you verrry much.’ ” 
This was said almost exactly as if he had said it, and it was a way 
of saying “very” for which I had often laughingly mocked him 
until the phrase “ Thank you verry much ” had become a catch-word 
between us. 

She heard him say “ That smells good,” which does not sound 
like him. 

Mrs. B. had the impression of a water lily. 


Mrs. B. described a picture in approximately these words: “ Your 
husband shows me a picture of some trees, and some low bushes, and 
then I don’t know what is beyond, is it water? because it couldn’t 
just go off into nothing.” This, in connection with the water lily is 
good. We were together on a brief vacation at Lakeview, N.C. I 
painted a little scene of pine trees on a hillside, there were some low 
bushes in the foreground. A house was dimly visible at the top of 
the hill, and then it “ went off into nothing ”—that is, only a dim 
line of distant trees was visible beyond the hill and then a pale sky. 
My husband stood at my elbow while I was painting, holding a glass 
of water for my use. We had great fun over it and were tremen- 
dously happy. It was one of the high lights in our life, never for- 
gotten, and the picture was treasured far above more valuable things. 
James particularly loved it. In the midst of the painting, we were 
invited to go motoring, and I most inartistically dropped the work 
and we went. On the trip we paused to enjoy a most beautiful pond 
of water lilies in full bloom. The only one we ever saw together in 
our lives, save the pond in Bronx Park with many rare varieties, 
which we saw years afterwards. The connection seems to be delib- 
erate. The whole trip was delightful, and one which he would re- 
mind me of often were he still with me. 


[At this point, for the comparatively laconic and colorless ac- 
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count of the most remarkable incident of the sitting which Mrs. 
Spencer had prepared for publication, I have with difficulty prevailed 
upon her to allow me to substitute a portion of a private letter which 
she wrote me. The two accounts are in perfect accord, but the one 
which follows shows the origin of the very unusual pet-name, and 
the important place which it came to occupy in the humor of the 
couple. Needless to say, I felt no inclination to “ ridicule” this or 
any other of the merry incidents of the household, nor will any 
sensible reader. Editer.] 

To tell the next incident properly will involve some little family 
history, I fear, and I shall have to expose myself probably to the 
chance of some ridicule, owing to the use of queer names to denote 
affection. In this respect I throw myself upon your mercy—“ who- 
soever loveth knoweth the cry of this voice.” 

To begin with, my small niece years ago had a pet cat that she 
became so fond of that she characterized everything very nice as a 
“cat.” Then, as her adoration for this animal increased, the plain 
word “cat” did not satisfy her, so she called it a “ Minnie-cat,” tho 
its name was not Minnie, as an added endearment, and ‘‘ Minnie-cat ” 
came to be the very highest and best name she could call anyone or 
anything. I give you this origin to show how unusual the word is, 
and how peculiar to my own family it appears to be. The grown-ups 
soon caught hold of the expression, and after I met and married my 
husband, it took his fancy also, and we both used it freely in fun. In 
the course of time, through some joke, I began calling him “ cat,” 
and when especially pleased with him (and after his manly resistance 
was thoroughly broken down) he submitted to being called “ Minnie- 
cat.” Of the dozen or more ridiculous names bestowed upon him, 
this one clung the most closely, and was never discarded, though 
others came and went. So identified with it did he become that he 
used to draw weekly cartoons of the happenings in our household, 
depicting himself always as a cat. For instance, if he made a trip to 
Washington, the weekly cartoon would show a caricature of a cat 
sitting in a Pullman car reading a newspaper, and under it would be 
some such title as “ The cat goes to Washington,” etc., etc. This 
custom was kept up for years, and created the greatest fun and 
laughter, our only regret being that it was all so silly we had to keep 
it strictly to ourselves, and not share the really clever cartoons and 
sayings Mr. Spencer produced with anyone else in the world. So 
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you will see how interwoven this word was with our inner history, 
and how utterly secret it was necessarily kept between our two 
selves. You may be sure that I only reveal it now with the utmost 
reluctance, and because upon it hangs what I take to be valuable evi- 
dence of survival. 

After the great change came, I visited several mediums of good 
repute, receiving but little for my pains. Naturally, my great hope 
was to hear some familiar thing, and what I was really looking and 
longing for was one of the intimate names he used to call me by, 
which were not quite so far-fetched and improbable. The idea of 
ever hearing “ Minnie-cat ” from another person’s lips was as remote 
from my thoughts as the idea of finding a diamond on the street- 
corner—more so, if possible 

But next in this sitting Mrs. Borden seemed to see my husband 
sitting at a typewriter. I am always anxious to avoid making lead- 
ing or suggestive remarks, and so, knowing my husband to be a very 
poor manipulator of the typewriter, 1 went to the other extreme and 
said: “ Does he seem to write like an expert?” She said, “ No, he 
has to stop every now and then and look for the letters.” That is 
exactly the way he did write. Then she seemed to see a letter issu- 
ing from the machine. The first word on it was “ Minnie,” and I 
must say I was almost paralyzed for the moment, because this 
name entered our lives in no way but this one. I said nothing, 
however, but simply asked her to repeat and spell the name, which 
she did, and there was no mistake about its being “ Minnie.” Then 
she read on, clairvoyantly: “ Smile and be brave. Try to make the 
best of it. It is only for a little while.” ‘‘ Then,” said the psychic, 
“he makes a lot of little crosses like kisses, and draws a cat.” Well, 
I will admit I broke down here, and told her it was good, but I did 
not tell her what it was, or how good, and to this day she has no idea 
in the world that she had given me in two sections, one a drawing, 
and widely separated, my husband’s best pet-name, “ Minnie-cat.” 
The crosses for kisses were very characteristic, but the separation of 
the syllables of the name looks like deliberate intent, and not only as 
though my husband were indeed communicating, but as if someone 
who knew just how valuable such a method would be were helping 
him. 1 might say that my husband in earth life was completely oc- 
cupied with matters pertaining thereto, and did not care for psychical 
research, as feeling no need for it, and feeling so much more inter- 
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ested in the life that was then his than in any possible life to be. 
However, he knew my keen and constant interest in trying to reach 
across, and my agony of longing to know, and knowing this, if his 
memory and personality survived, he would most undoubtedly try to 
reach me, and would not perhaps know how to go about it at first, 
_ but would certainly not rest until he had sent me some assurance. 
Would it not be reasonable to suppose that my husband impressed 
that intimate and unusual name upon the psychic’s mind—he and 
no other?—If it had been nothing further than mind reading by 
the psychic of my own memories, I can only say that nothing was 
further from my thoughts at the time, and if she had probed deep 
down into my subconsciousness for the word, I think she would have 
brought it out whole and all together. 

Mrs. Borden continued: “ Did your husband play the organ? I 
can see him sitting at a big pipe organ, and he pulls out the different 
stops, and he is smoking a cigarette and flicking the ashes off with his 
finger.” The organ was one of the deep passions of his soul. Years 
ago, he owned one of the first organs that were mechanically ope- 
rated. It was a very good one, and really required some understand- 
ing of music to manipulate it properly. It allowed great scope for 
personal expression. He was devoted to it, but it was disposed of 
before I met him. I never saw him at an organ, but many, many 
times at the piano, on which he could play quite well, and usually 
with a cigarette resting on the piano near the keys. He would 
take a puff from time to time, and flick the ashes off with his 
finger with a lordly indifference as to where they fell. James’s love 
for the organ was so intense that when we were planning the home 
that was never to be on earth, I only had one wish in regard to it, 
and that was that we should have a great pipe organ built in for his 
delight. I never had any ideas at all about our house (to be), ex- 
cept that. 

James [pseudonym] was an advertising manager, and used to be 
fond of sketching out his ideas roughly for the artists to execute: 
The first time I rode on the subway after his death many new ad- 
vertising cards had been placed in the cars. Two of them struck me 
immediately with the thought “ James did that.” One was a rather 
badly done picture with a water lily in it, and for several reasons it 
meant him to me, because of the pond previously referred to and 
because of an advertisement we planned together, the chief feature of 
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which was water lilies. I felt as if the idea was his, and that he had 
impressed the artist to do it. Another was the face of a darling 
baby boy (one feels sure it is a boy) crying with the big tears stand- 
ing on his precious cheeks. I have always adored baby boys, and 
love to see them cry; not that I enjoy their suffering, but it makes 
me want to take them and squeeze them with the idea of making 
them perfectly happy. When I saw this picture, I just knew in- 
wardly that James had inspired that for me. 

Mrs. Borden said she saw the picture of a water lily, and I 
thought of the advertisement. I said, “ James, did you inspire some 
advertisements for me to see?” Ina short space of time, but not at 
once, Mrs. B. said a very big “ Yes” appeared across James’s trunk 
at which she was looking. That was like him, too, in a way. When 
he wanted to be emphatic, he would not become verbose, but just 
say “ Yes” in a big way such as might be represented with very large 
type or writing. 1 asked if he had done anything else, and Mrs. B. 
said she saw a baby. It was naked and seemed to be in a swing or 
something, she could not tell what. There was also a naked baby 
in a bath tub among the subway advertising cards that I had 
thought was his idea, but not so strongly as others. Mrs. B. con- 
tinued: ““ Now I see a baby [9] crying with its little mouth open and 
the big tears standing on its face.” “Is it the whole figure, or just 
the face?” I asked. “ Just a face,” she said. Of course, this last 
might well have been telepathy, as I was naturally thinking of just 
that, and wishing for it, but the whole sitting was so good, and so 
evidential, that I was willing to accept the latter as coming from my 
husband along with the rest, his presence seemed so well established. 
It made me very happy; in fact, seems up to this date, January 6th, 
to have practically changed my outlook on life. 

Mrs. Borden heard the words: “ Only Mother,” which meant a 
very great deal to me, as he often used that expression and had done 
so during his last illness. I had not mentioned this to Mrs. Borden. 
I asked if he was happy and she heard: “ Beautiful life here,” which, 
of course, anyone might say. It had no significance for me in par- 
ticular. Other detached words which came through and which had 
no especial meaning for me were: 





9. One of Mrs. Spencer’s pet-names for her husband was “ Ba-boy” 
(pronounced bay-boy), which was a contraction of the words “ baby boy.” 
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“Home,” “ Maud,” “Henry,” “ Felix,” “Thelma,” “my big 
boy.” 

She heard the words addressed to herself: “ God bless you, my 
dear woman, God bless you.” 

She saw cats in various attitudes and the footprints of some small 
animal like a cat. We were both extremely fond of cats and kittens 


and I liked to fancy we had once been incarnated as high grade cats 
in Egypt. 


SITTING OF JANUARY 4th, 1922. 


Mrs. Borden saw written the name “ Mimi,” which she pro- 
nounced as if it were “ Mymy.” “ Mimi, dear, however the world 
may treat you, remember I am waiting.” 

My husband’s sister is named Mimi, with the short sound of the 
i’s. ‘The name was unknown to the psychic. 

Mrs. B.: “ He draws a rose. Draws a turtle. [See list of names.] 
[10] Didi, dado, dido.” [She seemed unable to make a word of this, 
but it looks as if a certain intimate name were trying to come through 
with indifferent success. See list of names.] [11] 

Psychic described a big, light gray moth. An unusually large 
light gray moth, at least five inches long once settled on the outside 
of our house and remained there for days. My husband was keenly 
interested in the strange visitor, and Mrs. Borden’s description im- 
mediately reminded me of the incident. 

Mrs. B.: “He writes ‘Jeannette, true blue, Willoughby, 
peaches.’” [This suggested nothing to me. |] 

Psychic heard again “ Thank you verrry much.” This is a repe- 
tition of previous evidential phrase which psychic now knows to be 
his pronunciation. 

Mrs. Borden heard the word “ Minnie.” [Good. See list of 
names.] ‘“ Mimi, dear.” [His sister’s name again.] “ Very nice of 
you to consider me. Write your father a letter. He will be de- 
lighted and pleased.” 

“ Blackfeather. Martha.” She then saw him sitting weak in a 
chair with a man attendant. [This might have been a memory of his 





10. “Turtle” was one of the names. 


11. Another of the pet-names for Mr. Spencer was “ Dadie” (pronounced 
Day-dee). 
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last illness, as he had been in that position.] “ Teddie. Susan.” [I 
could not place any of the four foregoing names. | 

“Someone must have wronged him [Quite true] and begs his 
forgiveness. Was he accused of something? [Not to my knowl- 
edge] because this man says he was innocent.” 

Here I asked what his present occupations were, and she heard 
in reply: “1 am following the studies that I was unable to pursue 
when I was on the earth plane.” This would apply. He was eager 
for knowledge of all kinds, and had not time to study as much as he 
desired, but this is not the sort of thing I would have discussed with 
Mrs. Borden. 

Psychic saw meshes, like a spider web, very intricate. Then she 
saw a figure like a human being with “a big other part—a big 
thing behind it.” This was a very good description of my own 
thought pictures during the past months when I have endeavored to 
visualize the whole personality of a human being, comprising both 
conscious and subconscious “ other part.” 

“T see a big thing like a Ferris Wheel, and it goes this way and 
that—oh, I don’t know how to describe it!” [Excellent as a prob- 
able reflection of my own speculations into the nature of fourth di- 
mensional existence. I would like, of course, to believe it an at- 
tempted confirmation from the “other side,” altho telepathy seems 
the more obvious explanation here. | 

The thoughts of my own mentioned in the last two paragraphs 
are not of the sort I would speak of in conversation with Mrs. 
Borden. 

Psychic saw my husband circling around the room like a big light. 
Hovering over my couch, he seemed to place a wreath at the head of 
it. The wreath was wholly of dark evergreen, no holly nor any 
touch of red as might have been expected at that season, but just 
dark green. On Christmas day just passed I had placed exactly such 
a wreath on my husband’s grave against the headstone, but I had not 
mentioned this to anyone. Mrs. Borden does not know the location 
of the grave; she could not have seen the wreath. 


SITTING WITH MRS. BORDEN JAN. 20, 1922. 


He shows me a long, round box with nickels and dimes in it. [I 
could not recall such a box, but thought of a square burnt-wood box 
in which my husband kept odds and ends. Upon her showing me 
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its length, however, and saying it was metal, I remembered a box of 
exactly that description in which my husband used to keep small 
coins until enough accumulated for him to buy me a present. This 
fund was more or less his secret, and so I suppose the matter left 
no great impression on my mind: until reminded in this way, I had 
entirely forgotten it. | 

He shows me a bird like an aeroplane, like sea-gulls. [He loved 
both sea-gulls and airplanes—delighted in all things aquatic and 
aerial.}] I see you in a summer dress and large hat, looking young. 
[I used always to wear broad-brimmed hats in summer, and he liked 
me in them. Psychic has seen pictures of me so dressed. ] 

I see a lot of stairs, and there is a baby at the bottom of them. 
[A few nights previously I had dreamed of a lot of winding stairs 
at the bottom of which was a dear little boy James and I both used 
to love. I dreamt I went down and carried him up. | 

I see a cat looking over the back of a collie. [No special mean- 
ing.| [12] Do you remember telephone conversations we used to 
have about the automobile, when we were trying to decide which one 
to get? [No. This is inaccurate. ] 

There is someone who says “ Marian” so plainly. [My name, 
which psychic knows.] “I wonder if she realizes I can see her so 
plainly. Beautiful woman that I idolize.” [I think this is meant for 
me, although allowances must be made for extravagant adjective. } 

Psychic gets up and walks like a blind person. She says, “ There 
is a woman here who was blind before she died, and suffered with 
cataracts.” [A cousin of whom my parents were very fond was blind 
from cataracts when she died.] “‘ She goes to the typewriter and 
writes a letter with three copies, using blue and red carbons. She 
writes: ‘ Using heart’s blood to give you message. Bloodless, but 
very much alive. Ether and vapor cannot keep us apart. Put your 
mind at ease, I am trying to bring you in touch with someone whose 





12. The significance of the cat, in connection with the most prominent of 
the pet names, has already been explained, but the collie has no known mean- 
ing. Yet, if the latter picture was intended by whatever projected it, there 
may have been some meaning not made clear. For instance, had there been 
a collie familiar to Mr. and Mrs. Spencer, whose name was Minnie, the two 
animals together would have been equivalent to “ Minnie-cat.” One party 
might seek to evoke a memory association and the other fail to remember. 
This is simply to illustrate the possibilities. 
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spiritual influence will enable you to communicate with me direct.’ ” 
{None of these references have significance for me. Psychic did 
not know of the relative. ] 


Psychic looks at pictures of my husband, and seems to read his 
lips, which say: “ Mimi loves you, and understands.” [A letter re- 
ceived later from my sister-in-law, Mimi, gave force to this, as it 
was full of affection and understanding, of which I had not been at 
all certain at the time of the sitting. See Notes of Feb. 19th.] 
“Long as the time may seem, it is short at most. Mr. Stewart 
[pseudonym] has been quite a help to you, and has brought comfort 
to many.” [Psychic knows I attend Mr. Stewart’s meetings. ] 
“ However, time must take its course. Johnnie.” [This name has 
no meaning for me, unless it is a reference to Mr. Stewart’s first 
name, which is John, and which the psychic could have known. ] 


He seems to be trying to draw a sunset. The sky is full of red 
colors. Minnie [First part of pet-name] Blake—lock, Blacklock. 
{This is the name of my godfather, long deceased, unknown to 
psychic.] Chile, [13] hide, storm coming. Cover those ankles with 
gaiters and protect your lungs. [There was no indication of storm 
at the time, but a few days later one came in which I slipped on the 
fresh snow and fainted five times in succession from the fall.] 
Waite, Billie. [No meaning.] [I often have a brilliant spark of 
light fall across my eye. This happened here, and at the same time 
psychic saw a cross through a crown behind me.] Catherine. Boyne, 
I see a very religious man surrounded by books and symbols of re- 


ligion. Walter. Cadmer. [I gather no meaning from any of the 
latter. | 


Psychic says my husband speaks to her of Professor Daniels. 
“He was a splendid teacher. I was always nervous and my mind 
confused but he brought me out of chaos. [Very true.] It is a 
wonder my wife did not advise you to take it up. [I did.] It was 
my regeneration. [It was. Psychic knows about his studies in this 
line and name of his teacher, but was not aware that it had been his 
regeneration, as he considered it practically was. | 

“Mother, mother, mother, I want you with me. My life is 
lonely here. With you with me, I could be so happy when the jour- 





13. The context makes it possible that the word “ chilly ” was intended. 
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ney ends. Wait just a little while longer, dear. I cannot live this 
life without you. I only wish I had a daughter living like you. I 
would have been more than satisfied. You would have had some 
comfort from her. You would not have been so lonely. [This is, of 
course, true.] Yes, I love you. You appreciate me, don’t you?” 

“ Bless her heart. Katydid. We enjoyed listening to the katy- 
dids’ night serenades. [No meaning here at all.] Don’t you wish 
we could do it all over again? (‘‘ Won’t we live again?”) Yes, 
but not as if I were a living, breathing man. It is summer in Japan. 
It is still wintertime in New York. [Here communicator speaks to 
psychic ironically: “ You have a wonderful way of expressing my 
sentiments.”| [14] I lean towards spiritualism in this world. Prob- 
ably did not realize the significance of it before I passed over. [Very 
true.] I am well over my sickness. I feel well and have no desire 
to return. When I have you with me I shall feel as if we had never 
parted. Minnie—meow, meow! [Here is the name “ Minnie-cat ” 
again in another form.] [15] [Here communicator speaks as if 
aside to someone else not visible to the psychic and says] A beautiful 
woman I know used to make me very happy. [I think this means 
me again, despite the inapplicable description.] Meow, meow. 
There is nothing else like it. [If that means the name, indeed there 
is not.] I understand. You little kitten, you little kitten complains. 
[I feel sure that “ you” should be your.] Do not come near me. 
Fraidy cat. 

[The reference to the kitten I take to be another variation of the 
pet-name, Minnie-cat. In fact, in our family, the word Minnie-cat 
meant a small cat, or kitten. | 

| Now communicator speaks to psychic, who is looking at two of 
his photographs.]_ Which picture do you like best? I moved about 
some. I took a lot of time. [I do not know to what this may 
refer except that in life he had travelled a very great deal.] 





14. Here the purported communicator intimates that his words do not 
always get through verbatim, that in their passage through the psychic’s mind 
they are liable to alteration or distortion. 

15. In a private letter to me, Feb. 7, 1922, Mrs. Spencer remarks: “ Natu- 
rally, I would never have taken the trouble to write all this if I had the 
faintest suspicion that I had at any time let slip this pet name to the psychic. 
I know that it has never been on my lips since my husband left my sight ten 
months ago.” 
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“ Sweet, sweet, sweet.” [Here the psychic turned to me with a few 
words of explanation, and heard the communicator speak to an un- 
seen companion: “ Just gossip, I suppose,” as if referring to our little 
talk together.| “James is with me besides my mother, father, 
grandmother and grandfather.” [I believe there was an Uncle 
James of whom Mrs. Borden does not know, but she does know that 
the parents are dead.| “ Bahby.” [Psychic says he says this as a 
baby would say it, and waves his hand. That is exactly what he 
used to do in life in imitation of a dear little boy we both loved, and 
who is referred to above.] Sincere wishes, write again. [Then 
there was something like] Bad Boy [or] Baboy. [Ba-boy was one 
of the names I used to call him.] “ Oh, well, you understand, dear. 
Poor Popsy Wopsy.” [He called me this a few times.] [16] [I 
made some apology to psychic for the silly things we had to say to 
each other, and she heard clairaudiently :] What do I care, you must 
not mind us, Mrs. Borden. We idolized each other. We both un- 
derstand each other perfectly, but one is mother, and one is dead. 
However, both realize it. I know we are not separated, only bodily. 
My spirit is behind you all the time, watching over you. Keeping 
you very near me. Your little heart is broken. I would not have 
you afraid for anything. Next Sunday will you go to my grave? 
(Yes, dear, but I do not feel that it is you who are there.) Go to 
grave. You brought me and laid me there. It is still me too. My 
broken-hearted little raindrop. [Not a characteristic name, but it 
might apply now to my many tears.] Keep all those little troubles 
off your mind. [I had been annoyed over some trifle, which Mrs. 
Borden did not know until afterwards.] My little rose. [Very un- 
usual.] Tired mother [much more usual and fitting]. That is all 
dear. Next Tuesday night I will be with you. [Mrs. B. did not 
know I had a dinner engagement for the following Tuesday night. - 
It was with some delightful people who are interested in psychic 
matters, and I received so much pleasure and comfort at that time 
that I had reason to believe he was with me, as promised. | 

When this sitting terminated, I remarked to the psychic that 





16. But Mrs. Spencer says that she does not ascribe much evidential 
weight to this, as “ popsy-wopsy” did not take rank as one of her established 
pet-names, but her husband used the expression a few times, as thousands of 
other husbands have done. 
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while not quite so good as that of December 30th, it was very good, 
and introduced some excellent evidence. For some reason I was im- 
pelled to say: “ It was the sort of thing that would please Dr. Hyslop 
if he were living.” I don’t know why I said this, as I never knew 
Dr. Hyslop. As I spoke Mrs. Borden said she saw a very learned- 
looking man behind me, and heard him say: “ That is what we are 
trying so hard to do.” [17] 


SITTING WITH MRS. BORDEN JANUARY 25, 1922. 


1. [Shortly after psychic arrived, I fell into a deep trance-like 
condition, which has occurred before in the presence of psychics 
when the influences seem exceptionally strong. [18] During this 
time psychic saw—so she afterwards stated—a vision of myself and 
my husband, both with wings, but his figure light and mine dark. 
She also wrote down what she heard clairaudiently. | 

2. How do you do. I am always around you. Tell my dear 
wife I was grieved when I woke up and she could not follow me. 
Do not bring that gentleman up to Stewart’s because he would not 
embrace that belief, sincere znd earnest he may seem to be. [This 
latter is very odd, as it referred to a gentleman she wanted to take 
up to one of Mr. Stewart’s séances, and had asked me to try to get 
him a ticket. I had agreed to do so, and we were both in favor of his 
going.| You area fine little woman [meaning Mrs. Borden.] Tell 
me, is it any trouble for you to be with my wife? [She said it was 
not.| ‘Thank you very much. Close to my heart I hold you 
[meaning sitter]. Close to my side. Dearest, I caress and adore 
you. | Here I awakened, and took notes myself. | 

3. Tuesday. [I could not find any meaning in the reference. 
Mrs. B. said she saw my husband and that he looked fresh as if he 
had just had his bath and was ready to go out.] I can see a woman 





17. Of course, under the circumstances, or even if Mrs. Spencer had not 
spoken, this would have no evidential value. It is simply a part of the record. 

18. Note added by Mrs. Spencer, Feb. 19th, 1922—During the trance-like 
condition mentioned, my eyes were a little bit open and I could see a cluster 
of small blue lights hovering between me and the psychic, about on a level 
with our faces. When I came to myself again and opened my eyes, they 
drifted slowly upward and gradually disappeared. A shaded lamp was burn- 
ing, yet the blue lights, about the size of peas, were very distinct through the 
lamplight. 
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here with dark hair, and with a serious expression in her eyes. She 
says to you: “ Mrs. Spencer, it is very wonderful here. My eyes 
are opened and I seem to be awake from a deep sleep. I brought 
Mr. Spencer to you.” She says: “ It was quite a long trip. It is a 
thousand times better than anything I expected to see. It is re- 
markable how we are able to communicate and get in touch with you. 
It is just a little thought, and we are there.” She says: “ Jt ts going 
to be very amusing unless I can get rid of these shoes on my feet.” 
[19] [This latter had so much meaning for me that I asked psychic 
to describe the lady more particularly, which she did, as follows :] 
Slim, black hair, prominent eyes, with a very serious, pained expres- 
sion. [This is exactly as Miss Fielding, a friend of mine and my 
husband’s, looked when she died. The eyes had not been prominent 
in health, but only during her last illness. Here psychic laughed and 
said:] She does not like that description, and makes a little clicking 
sound of protest with her lips, but there is a new side as well that 
looks like one regenerated. [Miss Fielding was here reported to 
say: “ That’s much better.” Then Mr. Spencer said: “ Thank you 
very much,” and as if an aside to someone not visible: “ Don’t pay 
any attention—A remarkable demonstration.”] He is helping her 








19. Note added Feb. 19th, 1922—Miss Josephine Fielding was my near 
neighbor and good friend in my husband’s life time. Being a nurse, she 
nursed him through his last illness, and was with him when he died. She died 
seven months afterward. Before he became very ill, Miss Fielding used to 
come in to see him every morning, and one morning, she had dressed hur- 
riedly and put on a tan stocking and a black one without noticing that they 
did not match. She was Irish and my husband English, and it was during 
the time of the worst trouble in Ireland. When she came in, my husband 
laughingly said: ‘It is lucky for you you are not in Ireland now, Miss 
Fielding.” She said: “ Why is that?” and he pointed to her hosiery and 
said: “They would shoot you for a Black and Tan.” This, of course, created 
a great laugh. After my husband’s death, Miss Fielding was like an angel 
to me, and used to visit me faithfully and talk about him to me. The last 
time she came before her own fatal illness, she said: “Every time I look 
down at my feet I think of Mr. Spencer, and what he said about the Black 
and Tans.” It had evidently made a great impression upon her, as I do not 
suppose it is usual to find a sick man ready to make jokes. I cannot help 
feeling that Miss Fielding was communicating, and that the remark—“ It is 
going to be very amusing unless I can get rid of these shoes on my feet” was 
a reference to that joke between us three, only with a confusion of the word 
“ stockings ” with the other article of footwear, shoes. 
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as though he is stronger, and trying to hold her up. Did she die of 
pneumonia or bronical [sic] trouble?—for I hear that bronical 
cough.” [20] [She did die of just this, and while I think Mrs. B. 
knew of the pneumonia, I am positive that I had never mentioned to 
her the bronchial trouble with which my friend had suffered all her 
life. It seemed a part of her, she had had it so long, and while it 
did contribute to her death to quite an extent, I never thought of it 
in that connection, but always told people simply that Miss Field- 
ing died of pneumonia.] He is so strong, but she must have just 
come out of a long sleep. She is saying something about “ Let your 
light so shine before men that they may see your good works.” [I 
do not know what this would mean especially, except that Miss 
Fielding was herself full of good works in her lifetime.] Then 
she says: “If you were to tell my mother she would not believe this 
possible. It is beyond their understanding. It is not possible for 
them to ever realize.” [This is rather strange, as the mother is al- 
ready on the other side of life. I think what was meant was the 
family, for the plural pronoun is used afterwards, and the substance 
of what is said would apply to her family. | 

4. Petsey. [Mr. Spencer is now said to be the communicator. | 
| One of the names which was applied to Mr. S. was “ Pinchie,” with 





20. Note added Feb. 19th, 1922—The description of Miss Fielding is 
very good, especially the point about the protruding eyes, which was their 
condition when she died, due to her suffering, but not at all in health. Her ap- 
pearance was totally unknown to psychic. She was one of the gentlest of 
women, and the protest she made against the uncomplimentary description of 
her appearance was just the sort she would make. Her sister states that she 
thinks she has made just that little sound in such circumstances. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that shortly after her death, when all 
Mrs. Borden knew about it was that a dear friend of mine had died of pneu- 
monia, and perhaps that her name was Miss Fielding (I never called her 
anything else), she came in one evening and said to me: “ Was your friend’s 
name Josie? Because I have been hearing a voice speaking to me, and she 
said her name was Josie, and she said ‘Tell Mrs. Spencer not to worry so 
much about impossible things.’” I was astonished, because I am sure I had 
never mentioned her Christian name to Mrs. Borden, for the reason that I 
never called her that myself or even thought of her as anything but “ Miss 
Fielding.” It is certain that I rever told Mrs. Borden of the joke because 
I never had any occasion to speak of Miss Fielding to her at all until she 
became ill and died, and then I was far too distressed to even think of that 
day when, almost for the last time, we three laughed together. 
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variants “ Pitty,” “ Pettit,” and “ Pitchie.” Ed.] [Then he makes 
a sound which psychic describes as being like snoring or gargling, 
and he seems to be taking deep breaths. I thought this excellent as 
I believed he was giving the sound which was one of his exercises 
when he was studying public speaking. It was a sound something 
like that of gargling, and all the class had to do it for practice. It 
became quite a joke among them, and Mr. Spencer and some of his 
friends used to greet each other with it, and call it their college yell. 
There is no way in which the psychic could have known of this. 
The deep breathing also was connected with his exercises, and he 
practised them constantly before his illness. Psychic then heard 
words that sounded like} Gristie nightie [and] Criss cross, criss cross 
[whose meaning I could not discover. It may be something else 
connected with his exercises which I cannot now recall. Then she 
said he seemed to be making vowel sounds, forming them with his 
lips. I asked what she thought it meant, and she said it seemed to 
her like elocution exercises, and that he told her it was what she 
ought to be doing herself. She knows, as stated, of his interest in 
speaking, and has often felt him urge her to study it herself. Next 
she heard him say] Bright Boy [at the same time making a motion 
with lips and tongue which one would do in forming smoke rings, a 
performance at which he was quite proficient. She did not know he 
did this, but I informed her of the fact then. The words “ Bright 
Boy” might refer to himself as he was doing so well and getting so 
many good things across to me, but it was also the name of a polish- 
ing material he used to use. He liked everything spotless and bright 
about him. “ Bright Boy” was one of the last things he had bought 
for this purpose. I said nothing of this to Mrs. B. because I did not 
see the possible connection myself until later. Then she said he 
seemed to be reading with lowered voice, but in such a tone that 
“even though the voice was low, you could hear it in the uttermost 
corners of the room.” Then he nodded, and said] Return again, 
[repeating the phrase three times and then withdrawing with the 
words] Thank you very much. [The whole of the above paragraph 
gives a very characteristic picture of what my husband would be 
doing if still on earth, and conceivably is doing now. | 

5. Are you satisfied with the results ‘so far? [Mrs. B. heard him 
say. I had felt during the foregoing so much as if my husband were 
really there, and so familiar and at home by hearing all these char- 
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acteristic things that I said to him, as often in life: “ You are a clever 
boy.”] ‘That is what I like toknow. [Then I asked for some of the 
things we used to memorize together.] Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
tell my wife just how you are. [This was very wide of the mark 
indeed, unless it refers to the star-like appearances that often come 
to me in the darkness of my room. These blue or golden lights I 
never saw until some month or two after my husband’s death, and 
many people seem to think they are connected with some manifesta- 
tion of spirit. 

[Mrs. B. heard him say] Van Cortlandt Park. Mother knows. 
{That seems to be getting nearer what I asked for.] [21] [I was 
much pleased, and said: “ You don’t know what a clever boy you 
are.”| Iam glad you think so. I try to be a clever boy, but you 
were my inspiration. [The latter is just what he would say in the 
circumstances, but I have not told the psychic the things in our life 
that would suggest this to her. It is the sort of thing she would not 
understand. | 

6. “ Pretchie—Picture—” [Pretchie resembled a pet name of 
my husband’s, as though it were trying to come through, but could 
not succeed, and Mr. Spencer said to Mrs. B.:] “I wish you would 
not act like that. I see you cannot understand my enunciation some- 
times, that is it.” [22] [She often receives a mild scolding from 
the other side.]_ Buttercups and daisies, you know how we used to 


21. Note added Feb. 19th, 1922—I was very anxious to hear through the 
psychic some of the things we used to memorize together in taking our mem- 
ory exercises, and “ Van Cortlandt Park” seemed to me an attempt to get 
something over, because on a picnic the two of us had, taking our lunch to 
Van Cortlandt Park, we had amused ourselves by going over some of the 
memory exercises, and Mr. Spencer had been in particularly high spirits 
and had recited a whole poem with an exact imitation of a rather stupid 
little boy who could not speak plainly. It was screamingly funny. ‘The 
day had been so perfect in every respect, the weather so enchanting, the scene 
so beautiful and the enjoyment of each other’s society so unclouded that I 
remember saying to myself, particularly while Mr. Spencer was doing the 
exceedingly funny recitation, that this was a day I would remember all my 
life, whatever might happen. 

22. This makes the more likcly that neither “ Pretchie” nor “ Picture” 
represented the intention, and that what was aimed at was the pet-name, 


“Pinchie,” or one of its three variants which had been used, “ Pitty,” 
“ Pitchie” or “ Pettit.”—Ed. 
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like those flowers. [This is not accurate.] [23] Best regards to 
everybody. ‘Tweetheart. Never you mind, dear, I understand. ] 
am more than glad to have you here [meaning Mrs. B.] Besides 
that, we are quite harmonious. 

7. Small world after all. Mimi, dear sweet soul who does not 
realize the meaning of spiritualism like you do. It is far beyond her 
depth. It is too deep for her. Mother. [Psychic says here the 
photograph of my husband which she has been looking at seems to 
fade and his real form takes its place. He says to her:] “Try to 
be a little more sincere. [I believe she is sincere enough, but per- 
haps not so much in earnest about her gift as she might be.] “It is 
only a step, Mother.” (“Cannot I take it soon?”) Yes, but not 
just yet. Ittle bittie girl. Papa don’t want you to be sad. [This is 
not good, he never called me that, nor himself “ Papa.”. Perhaps he 
realized that she was not giving this correctly, for the next thing he 
says is] [24] Nouse. Meows meows. [Good.] Howard. [I do not 
know what the name means. Mrs. B. says:] There is a slim man 
here, not tall, with a Van Dyke beard. [I do not know who this could 
be. The following words are also meaningless to me.] Babcock. 
Specks. Tallahassee. Shawl straps. 

8. Mr. Spencer is throwing a ball to you. [In Van Cortlandt 
Park (See footnote) I produced a rubber ball which I had found 
and have kept, and we played with it, tossing it back and forth.] 
He is taking up a book and studying. He is sitting in a rocker with 
his feet raised up. Very serious, knocking ashes off into ash tray. 
[25]. “ Piedmont Cigarettes.” [She discovered previously through 
psychometry that he had used this kind of cigarette. ] 





23. Note added Feb. 19th, 1922—Mrs. Borden often has some difficulty in 
making out what he is trying to say, so I think some of the things do not 
come to me exactly as sent. ; 

24. Note added Feb. 19th, 1922—It is true that my sister-in-law did not 
take any interest in spiritism, but she tells me now that she is willing to do so 
if I think she can help me. Later Mrs. Borden asked me if Mr. Spencer had 
a step-mother, and when I answered in the negative, she asked if I had. This 
also I denied, and she seemed quite puzzled, then a light dawned, she said: 
“You see how it is; I don’t always understand. He is saying, ‘it is only a 
step, Mother,’ and I thought it was something about a step-mother.” The 
“Papa” is not good; that word was never used between us. 

25. Note added Feb. 19th, 1922—The attitude and action here described 
is just as I have seen him thousands of times. A most characteristic touch. 
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9. It is better in the end that it happened as it did because now 
you have an insight into the very things that you were curious about. 
(It cannot be better for me to have lost you.) I did not mean that, 
dear, but from a scientific standpoint. You were always interested 
in phenomena of any kind—always eager to search out the mysteri- 
ous. [This is quite true.] (And are you going to help me with this, 
to find out?) Yes, I am trying to clear the way for you. Wait a 
little while longer. Do not be too eager. Better a little than none at 
all. Perhaps I may be able to make you understand. 

“ Noody, or nodee dee, no daydy.” [One of the pet names for 
Mr. S. was “ Dadie,” pronounced day-dee. Ed.] 

“Read books on numerology, the science of numbers. You will 
be able to tell why you are placed in that particular position.” 

“ Petuana—Pet you on your cheek. Gege—hello, Edie. [In life 
he knew someone named Edie, but I did not. She is still living, I 
believe.]| Hockey stick.” [26] 


(Concluded in next issue.) 





26. Note added Feb. 19th, 1922—What is said here is very good insofar as 
I have always been curious about and interested in the scientific demonstra- 
tion of immortality. No doubt Mrs. Borden knows this from my past con- 
versations; yet the way it is expressed is not Mrs. Borden’s and could well be 
my husband’s. What is said about reading books on numerology I am fain to 
believe is a product of Mrs. Borden’s own subconsciousness, for I have often 
heard her express an interest in numerology, while I doubt very much if my 
husband ever even heard of it in his lifetime. The last lines are practically 
meaningless to me, except that Mr. Spencer did have a way of caressing me 
very gently on the cheek (much as a kitten would do with its soft paws). 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Through Jewelled Windows, by Frank C. Raynor. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co., London. Pp. xvi+-1o2. 


This may be described as a book of religion, illuminated by psychol- 
ogy. It is rational, facile and lucid in expression, and enriched by well- 
selected quotations. It has scattered through it references to psychic 
phenomena. Its last chapter, entitled “ Spirit Communications,” does 
not attempt formal proof, but expresses in moderate terms the convic- 
tion that psychical research has demonstrated communication. 

One sentence reads: “ Had the Christians of 100 years ago been told 
that the day would come when the world and the scientist were readier 
to believe in the ministry of angels and the communion of saints than 
the Church itself, they would have grimly smiled in utter incredulity, yet 
that is the exact position in which we find ourselves today.” —W. F. P. 


The Process of Man’s Becoming, by “ Quarstor ViTak.” With intro- 
duction by Davin Gow. Duckworth & Co., London, 1921. Pp. 254. 
Price, 8 shillings. 

In a general way, this may be said to belong to the Andrew Jackson 
Davis class of books, or at any rate to those of that author which discuss 
cosmic themes. To persons who hold Davis’s books in high esteem, to 
say that this one measures up well beside them, though by no means 
uniformly consonant with their teaching, is high praise. 

But the book is hardly in contact with scientific psychical research, 
since the multitude of statements supposed to be from “ Beings in the 
central state of our Cosmos” relate to alleged facts so remote that 
science cannot reach them or to alleged influences at work upon our 
planet so occult that the hand of investigation cannot touch them. 

The assertion that the “ Mighty Ones” held a council and planned 
“the formation of another Universe ” in addition to an indefinite number 
of existing universes, apart from the verbal paradox, defies disproof, 
but it equally cannot be proved not to be a product of imagination. 
Equally immune from both disproof and proof is the statement that 
“light and heat are the expression of life thought.” Or that “ Angelic 
Beings” live in the sun. It would seem to us a hot place for a resi- 
dence, but we know nothing about their constitutions. 

The assumption that it is a point of evolutionist doctrine that a 
species “by its own inherent power of will” gives rise to another 
species, is rather amusing, and causes us to suspect that there may be 
errant statements about cosmic evolution.—W. F. P. 


The Church and Psychical Research. A Layman’s View. By Grorcr E. 
Wricut. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1920. Pp. 147. 
This little book is an excellent discussion of the subject. Mr. Wright 
is very fair in his statement of the evidence for spirit communications 
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which has been accumulated through psychic research. He rejects much 
phenomena as non-evidential, but he finds an abundance of convincing 
testimony which he says cannot be reasonably explained on any other 
theory. The chapter on Cross Correspondences is particularly useful as 
it gives in forty pages a synopsis of the evidence of this kind which has 
been published by the English Society for Psychical Research and which 
needs in its original form several weeks of study. The book is about 
equally divided between a statement of the evidence and an impartial 
discussion of the principles of the subject from the standpoint of tradi- 
tional Christian faith. The conclusion of the book is a strong plea for 
continued research. Revelation is progressive, writes the author. Full 
revelation is not attained. Knowledge is to be wrested from God’s store- 
house—Nature—by the use of those powers of reason and intellect which 
God has given us. “ And there is no condemnation, nay, there is indeed, 
as there was for Jacob, blessing for those who fear not thus to wrestle.” 
—Geo. H. JoHNson. 


Can the Dead Communicate with the Living? By I. M. Harpeman, D.D. 
New York, 1920. Pp. 158. 


This book, by a writer who has been called “ the greatest prophet of 
the Lord now standing in any pulpit in this country,’ aims at showing 
that the so-called phenomena of modern spiritualism are due to the 
agency of evil spirits. Psychical researchers are always willing to listen 
to anybody who presents theories which have some evidence to support 
them. Dr. Haldeman presents no evidence and this is not really surpris- 
ing. The devil theory is often held by persons of the clerical persuasion 
who naturally see in the religious aspect of spiritualism a menace to 
their own profession. Dr. Haldeman imagines that by pointing to the 
Bible he can put these subjects beyond the range of discussion. Any- 
body who can read at all knows that any sect or any school of religious 
thought can quote the Bible to advantage and in this respect the spirit- 
ualists themselves are often singularly successful. The Rev. Walter 
Wynn, for example, an English pastor, and curiously enough also a 
“ prophet,” is now touring South Africa demonstrating the essential 
unity of Biblical and spiritualistic teaching. The author of this book 
claims to answer these questions:—Where are they? What are they? 
and Are they? yet his ignorance of psychical literature is such that he 
writes calmly of the “case of Howe caught by Browning,” and of 


“ Euspasia Palladino” (p. 144). Further comment on this production 
is unnecessary.—E. J. 











